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URING the past weck, the Senate has made some progress with 
the amended Bankrupt Act, and passed the House resvlution 
for a committee of enquiry into the affairs of the District of Columbia. 
The House has passed a resolution, by 170 to 64, in favor of regula- 
tien of the railroad tariffs by Congress, and refused, by a light vote, 
to pass an inflation resolution introduced by Mr. Randall. We were 
in error, it seems, in stating last week that Mr. J. M. Forbes pro- 
posed in his plan of resumption to stamp on the ‘old greenbacks 
the date at which they should be taken up. All he insists on is a 
union on some plan by which a certain number of greenbacks shall 
be taken up and retired at definite periods. As to the questicn of 
the practical effect of this plan, it is extremely simple. Having a 
definite time to run without interest, it is not likely that these new 
“ gold greenbacks ” would bring a large premium, but undoubtedly 
brokers and bankers would pay something for the definite promise 
of the nation, and as each issue approached maturity, they would 
command a premium, unless gold and paper should be then of nearly 
the same value. As to the means of payment, we can either pro- 
vide for it now or wait a while, but the better course is to do it now. 
It should be remembered that when this plan was first proposed, 
some months since, the Government had a constant surplus of gold 
revenue which it was using to buy up its long bonds, instead of 
paying its greenback promises-—in short, paying its long debt before 
providing for its floating and overdue debt. When the last reduction 
‘of taxes was made, it was estimated in high quarters that the in- 
creased consumption and growth of the country would still give a 
moderate gold surplus. After our late panic, nobody seems to ex- 
pect this now, although it is by no means impossible. The proper 
thing undoubtedly is for Congress at this session to provide by suit- 
able legislation, either in the direction of retrenchment or increased 
taxation, or both, for a moderate surplus of gold revenue; but if 
the worst comes to the worst, it is clear that, failing to do this, they 
had better do what any sound business man in good credit would 
do, namely, sell long bonds to provide for the floating debt. 


Messrs. Frelinghuysep, Conkling, Carpenter, and Morton have 
all successively declined positions on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, and it begins to look as if the House Committee would be 
the only one appointed. The Senate begins to think it would on 
some accounts be better to have a single than a joint committee, as 
the investigations may lead to discoveries of the commission of im- 
peachable offences, and the senatorial members would then be in a 
delicate position. Mr. W. W. Corcoran, one of the leading citizens 
of the District, has written a letter, which, he says, he was obliged to 
publish in a Baltimore paper, for the reason that the press of the 
District has such strong sympathy for the ‘‘ Boss,” who refers to Mr. 
Corcoran as a “pretended taxpayer.” Mr. Corcoran’s letter will 
not tend to reassure those who believe that everything has been 
going on as it should in the District in the past two years. Asa 
curious instance of the state of what is called politics in the District, 
we may mention that Mr. Corcoran, whose tax-bills paid last year 
were for the large sum of $22,301 07, says that after the assessment 
he was approached by an editor and proprietor of one of the daily 
papers of the District, who is now prominent in the assault on the 
“pretended taxpayers,” with an offer to take the bills and “ return 
them receipted” with a discount of sixteen per cent., the legal 
rate of discount being six—an offer which Mr. Corcoran declined. 
He holds himself ready to prove, however, that this discount has 
been actually allowed in other cases. 
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Parts of Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia have become the 
theatre of an extraordinary but not unprecedented movement, 
which appears to be at present in the full tide of suecessful experi- 
ment. It is known as the temperance crusade, but for a little time 
past has also presented the aspect of a religious revival of the old- 
fashioned kind—as if we were to have one more illustration of the 
fact that a panie and widespread business depression were pretty 
sure to be followed in this country by a period of religious excite- 
ment. The crusade is carried on by a mixed force of men and 
women, the men it seems being usually detailed at some sort of 
headquarters of the forces for prayer, while the women in larger or 
smaller detached bodies go about to the bar-rooms of the town 
which happens to be the scene of operations, and at each one 
expostulate with the liquor-dealer, pray for him in his own bar- 
room, and sing hymns. At first the bar-keepers were not very 
amenable and ductile; but as the crusade increased in dimensions, 
as the difficulty of arresting the large numbers of women engaged 
in each case became apparent, as it became still more apparent that 
confining them in the county jails would be onerous and next to 
impossible, as in many cases the liquor-dealer had impending over 
his head a conviction under the so-called Adair County law or a case 
coming on for trial, as the wave of spiritual excitement in many 
cases seems to have carried away the bar-keeper himself, and as 
the transaction of business was made extremely diilicult in many 
ways and for a variety of reasons, the ladies have had great sue- 
cesses. They have fairly triumphed-over the law. ‘To refuse 
them some sympathy, considering the miseries and griefS under 
which some of them have no doubt been suffering before they 
adopted their present extreme measures, is very difficult, if not 
almost impossible—though it can be done when one reads the 
names of some of the charlatans and rattlepates who have joined 
forces with them. But to expect from a movement like this a per- 
manent good proportionate to the reaction whieh is inevitable, is 
more difficult and more nearly impossible still. We see some mild 
symptoms of the same outbreak in this State, where, if 
lect rightly, there was a similar crusade some twenty years sinee. 


we recol- 


The election of James M. Harvey as United States Senator from 
Kansas to fill the vacancy caused by Caldwell’s resignation, seems 
to cause unmixed satisfaction among all parties in that State. Mr. 
Harvey was elected after an exciting contest by a combination of 
Grangers and Republicans ; but neither in the heat of the struggle, 
nor now after it is over, have any charges of corruption been 
brought against him. He isa practical farmer, and gives out that 
he understands his election to mean reform. The result was un- 
expected, and Kansas is now, to quote the words of one of the cor- 
respondents, “full of newly-made political graves.” 


When the 7Jribune advised the Philadelphians to unite on Mr. 
J. W. Forney as their reform candidate for mayor, we prepared our- 
selves for queer developments in the politics of that ring-ridden 
city. In fact, after a good deal of jugglery, the Democrats have 
adopted Mr. “‘ Aleck” McClure as the coming purifier. More 
than this, he is hailed with acclamation by a large and respect- 
able portion of the Reformers, and at this writing it is per- 
haps doubtful if he may not succeed in carrying the election. 
As Mr. McClure has not been distinguished in the past by his 
fidelity to party pledges, the rallying to him of so many of the best 
citizens of Philadelphia seems little else than infatuation. Mr. Henry 
C. Lea, who has been the leading spirit of the reform movement, has 
distinctly avowed his intention to support the present incumbent, 
Mayor Stokley, as the only means of preventing reform from falling 
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into contempt. Mr. MeClure he characterizes as a “ reckless poli- 
tical adventurer,” recalling his broken pledges in favor of the re- 
nomination of Grant and * his management of the ‘ Liberal’ Repub- 
in itself the most notable 
example of political demoraiization that this generation has wit- 
nessed.” In fact, ite of things in Philadelphia closely reflects 
the Cincinnati movement in all its aspects, exeept the final issue at 
polls, in which also we hope it will not be found different. 
‘Thousands of good men are now repeating the Greeley shibboleths- 
“anything to beat the Ring,” “ anything for a new deal”—in the 
fullest trust that they are not going to be cheated. ‘The most 
humorous feature of the contest is the general desire to have the 
mayor (who holds office hereafter for three years) one who can _ pro- 
perly represent the city during the Centennial celebration. Asa 
fizure-head, Mr. McClure, having a commanding presence and a gift 
of eloquence, would doubtless answer admirably; and this consi- 
deratiou outweighs, we believe, with a vast majority of his supporters 
his unfitness for the office, to say nothing of his want of connection 
with any of the great material interests of the country. 
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The Grangers are now holding a National Convention at St. 
Louis, and they will remain in session for some time and discuss 
the very numerous subjects in which they are interested. Grand- 
Master Adams’s address to the body was a very different sort of 
address from the wild harangues we used to read last summer from 
the political leaders of the movement. He says that there is some 
danger lest the original object of the movement, the mental, moral, 
and social improvement of the tillers of the soil, be lost sight of in the 
turmoil of political agitation ; refers to the question of co-operation ; 
save that most of the manufacturers of small agricultural implements 
have been found w illing to sell direct to the Granges at wholesale rates, 
though the mowing and reaping machine men are not yet convinced 
that it is for their interest to do so; thinks that Congress has the 
power to fix the charges for transportation, though he admits there 
are many difficulties in the way; and objects distinctly to Congress 
entering upon any scheme of subsidizing new lines. He says that the 
rules as to membership are not strict enough, the constitution 
authorizing “any person interested in agricultural pursuits” to join 
it. This loose provision did no harm at first, when the organization 
was without reputation; but sinee its amazing growth and success 
in polities, the “ proudest in the land are knocking at our doors,” 
among whom are “ speculators, demagogues, small politicians, grain- 
buyers, cottop-factors, and lawyers,” who have suddenly discovered 
the impossibility of concealing from themselves their absorbing in- 
terest in agricultural pursuits. It is true, Mr. Adams says, that 
they are interested in them, but “ only as the hawk is interested in 
the sparrow.” A number of middlemen have captured, he admits, 
the Boston Grange, and what is called their “ dispensation,” or 
authorization, was recalled, but they continue to act asa Grange, and 
are recognized by the Massachusetts Master. The Grand-Master 
says that “unless such defiance of authority is rebuked and’ pun- 
ished,” anarchy will reign in the Order. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adains, Jr., who was appointed by the State 
of Massachusetts as Commissioner to the Vienna Exposition, has 
made a report. He confirms the previous accounts that the Ameri- 
can Department was not creditable to the country, and he gives 
some instances which show conclusively that the trouble was in the 
organization, the appointment of incompetent men as Commissioners, 
ard the absence of any directing head, rather than owing to the 
absence in the country itself of products of skill worth exhibiting. 
When we know that the ‘‘ American official representation” was a 
‘motley accumulation of nondescripts,” most of whom “knew 
nothing” and to all appearance “did nothing”; and that gentle- 
men were sent to Vienna as “ Honorary Commissioners” of certain 
States for no conceivable reason except that they desired to see the 
exhibition, and that a commission was a eonvenience to them asa 
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sort of letter of credit; and that it was no uncommon thing to find 
American jurors sitting to try the merits of wares exhibited, though 
they could neither understand the nature of the wares nor the 


| language of the arguments about them, it is not surprising to be 


told that there were thirteen States which sent only three exposi- 


| ‘tors (or less) apiece ; that in some groups America was not repre- 
| sented at all, and in others worse than not at all; as, for instane: 


in Group XXI. of National Domestic Industry, including the pot- 
tery, porcelain, tapestry, lace, metal articles, and carved work 
“which were the brilliant features of the Exposition,” the only 
American contributors were two young ladies from New York and 
Michigan, who sent, the one an “ embroidered picture” and the 
other « “phantom bouquet.” In Group XXII, relating to Art 
applied to Religion, and “‘ which included the entire ornamentation 
of all sacred edifices,” the American contributions were two in 
number and both from the same State—New York, one being a 
“bronze lectern” and the other an “ improved burial casket.” 


The English elections have resulted in a complete triumph for 
the Conservatives, they having secured 290 representatives out of 
The English returns are 254 Conservatives and 180 Liberals: 
the Scotch, 15 Conservatives and 36 Liberals; the Irish, 21 Conser- 
vatives and 44 Liberals and Home Rulers. The only question now 
left is whether Gladstone will resign immediately, or await the 
assembling of Parliament. The contest in some places has been 
attended with rioting, some of which must have been very amusing 
at least, if we may judge by the account of a meeting at Newport- 
Paguell, addressed by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli discussed Mr. 
Lowe’s fortunes, said that “but for the University of London” 
he “‘ would be without a seat in Parliament,” and that “his un- 
popularity was such that his appearance on any hustings would 
endanger his life”—a remark which does not seem to have been 1c-_ 
ceived with much more favor by the crowd outside than was any 
other part of the speech; for they pelted the windows with stones 
throughout the entire speech. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disracli 
have of course obtained seats. Among the more prominent men 
returned (according to the Cable) are Mr. Goschen, by the city of 
London ; Sir Charles Dilke from Chelsea ; the Marquis of Hartington 
from Radnor; Mr. John Laird, belonging to the “ Liberal Conserva- 
tive” party, from Birkenhead; Mr. Grant Duff, Under-Secretary of 
State for India, from Edinburgh; Mr. William Henry Gladstone, 
son of the Premier, and a “ Liberal Conservative”; Mr. Mundella 
and Mr. Roebuck from Sheffield; Mr. Robert Lowe, the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Childers, the Rt. Hon. Edward Cardwell, Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Solicitor-General, and Mr. Whalley, who 
may be described as belonging to the “ Claimant’s” party. Among 
the prominent men not returned is the Rt..Hon. Mr. Ayrton, who 
was defeated by his Conservative opponent in the Tower Hamlets 
by 3,000, and who may probably dispute with Mr. Robert Lowe 
the title of the most unpopular man in England. 
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The Tichborne ease is very nearly over, and is having a curious 
sequel in the prosecution of the principal witness fer the Claimant, 
one Jean Luie, for perjury. This Luie swore that he picked up the 
Claimant from the wreck of the Bella, on which Sir Roger Tichborne 
sailed from Rio. Luie tarned out, however, to be a common 
jail-bird, and his whole story was at once shown to be impossiiile. 
Finding himself close pressed, he declared that his whole evidence 
was the result of a conspiraey, in which the piincipal movers were 
Mr. G. H. Whalley and Mr. Guilford Onslow, both members of Par- 
liament. Mr. Whalley was arraigned, not however on this charge, 
which seems improbable enough, but fur contempt of court in pub- 
lishing a ecard or letter testifying to his belief in Luie’s original 
statements. For this he was fined £250, and, declining to pay, he 
went to prison. The popular sympathies seem to be still on the 
side of the Claimant, and the police have had some diffienlty in 
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protecting Mr. Hawkins, the principal counsel for the prosecution, 
from violence in the streets on two different occasions. 
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The war between Prinee Bismarek and his Ultramontane 
enemies has led to a fierce debate in the Prussian Lower House. 


Herr von Malinekrodt, in arguing against the “ coercion” of Roman 
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| at that. 


Catholics in the Rhine Provinces, asked whether the Cabinet was 


not “presided over by a statesman who, when preparing for the 
Austrian war, told the lialian General Govone that he did not 
object to give Rhineland up altogether to France as a sop thrown 
to Cerberus”? To this charge Prince Bismarck replied that he 
“found himself compelled to declare” that the statement was ‘an 
infamous lic,” not invented, of course, by Herr von Malinckrodt, 
but nevertheless a “downright and daring lie” ‘got up to 
blacken bis reputation in the eyes of his countrymen.” Malinckrodt 
replied to this that the statement was made by the Italian General 
and ex-Premier La Marmora in his book recently published. To 
this Prince Bismarck 1eplied that he had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to answer all the calumnies heaped upon his head; that he 
was proud to acknowledge that he was the ‘‘ most intensely hated 
person” in Germany, and that be gloried in it; he denied that he 
had ever entered into negotiations “for the cession of a single 
village”; and intimated in very strong language that he was tired 
of the preposterous accusations brought against him by the Ultra- 
montanes—accusations the real nature of which “ cannot be fitly de- 
scribed in parliamentary language,” but must be ‘left to the press.” 
In the course of the same debate, Bismarck made an equally fero- 
cious reply to Herr Schorlemer, another Ultramontane member ; and 
the general upshot of the debate scems to be that he wishes to 
have it understeol that, if they foree him to do his worst, he will 
do it. 


” 





General La Marmora’s book is a pamphlet published at Florence, 
and entitled ‘A Little More Light on the Political and Military 
Events of 1866,’ the year of the war between Prussia and Italy and 
Austria. General La Marmora was Premier from December, 1865, 
down to the declaration of war by Italy, and he was one of the leaders 
in the negotiations of that time. He shows clearly enough, unless his 
pamphlet is a tissue of forgeries, that in 1866 Bismarck was bar- 
gaining with France for assistance in the war on the basis cf a 
cession of German territory. Govyone, who was Italian special envoy 
at Berlin, in a report dated Berlin, June 3, is quoted as asking 
whether some line of demarcation could not be found which would 
be acceptable to France, when Bismarck replied : 

“Yes; that would be the line of the Moselle. IT am (he added) far less 
a German than a Prussian, and [ should feel no difficulty in signing the cession, 
to France, of the whole country comprised between the Rhive and the 
Moselle—that is, the Bavarian Palatinate, Qidenburg, a portion of the Prussian 
territory, etc. The King, however, . would have very great serup!es, 
and could only be brought to it in a supreme moment, when he would be on 
the point either of losing all or of gaining all. At any rate, in order to work 








upon the King’s mind in favor of some adjustment of frontiers in regard to | 


Frauce, it would be necessary to know the minimum limit of French de- 
mands. For, if the whole left bank of the Rhine, Mainz, Coblenz, Cologue, 
were in question, it would be better to come to av agreement with Austria, 
and to renounce the Duchies (of Schleswig-Holstein) and many other 
things.” 


The French Government has suspended the Univers for two 
months for publishing a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Périgueux 
and certain leading articles commenting on a recent circular of the 
Minister of Public Worship to French bishops. 
doubt that this was done after representations from Bismarck that 
he found it impossible not to “‘ draw inferences ” from the “ provok- 
ing attitude of the French press” of the Ultramontane stripe. Be- 
sides this, there has been an uneasy feeling in Paris as to the rela- 
tions between France and Italy, arising from the same cause. The 
French Government protests that the suppression of the Unirers 
was a spontaneous act, not dictated by anybody, aud that the 
measure was adopted before foreign governments knew of the con- 
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tents of the number which contains the matter complained of; but 
this statement does not appear to have received much credit. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Papal Constitution pub- 
lished by the Cologne Gazette was a falsification, and a clumsy one 
The London Tublet points out an improbable error, sup- 
posing the document to be genuine, in the date of it: ‘ the 
twenty-cighth year of our Pontificate.” May 2s, 1873, feil within 
the twenty-seventh year, the twenty-eighth beginning June 16, the 
date on which the present Pope was eleeted in Imd6. But still 
more decisive errors of dates and names have been revealed by the 
careful analysis of the Perseveranza, which shows how the counter- 
feiter ignorantly copied, patched, and altered the Bull of Pius V1. 
(1798), his main reliance throughout. It was, by the way, in a 
passage expressly quoted from this Bull that occurred the ** mixed 
metaphor” on which we commented last week, rather was 
alleged to oceur; for we have since noticed that in the German 
version the metaphors are not mixed, but stand disjunctively side by 
side. The Ultramontane journals were not at first quite unanimous, 
or at least equally confident, in denying the authenticity of the 
constitution, and they even left it to be inferred that a similar con- 
stitution had been issued. Their experience with the correspondence 
between the Pope and the Emperor lias probably made them some- 
what cautious in censuring by implication what may turn out to be 
the true utterance of the Holy Father. One of the drawbacks of 
your infallible Pope is that you never know what, in the fulness of 
his inspiration, he may do next. 


or 


The suceess of the Germans in establishing for themselves com- 
mercial positions in foreign countries is beginning to attract a good 
deal of attention in England. Ina recent speech in Seotland, Sir 

jartle Frere made statements pointing to their actual supremacy 
in certain parts of the East, and a number of letters have since 
appeared corroborating him. An “ Ex-President of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce” says that it is a subject to which he has 
for years given close attention, being connected with a firm employ- 
ing a large number of apprentices, both English and German, and 
he has “no hesitation in stating that young Germans make the best 
business men, and the reason is, they are usually better educated.” 
He says whatever the young Germans do “is well and aecurately 
done, and no detail is too small to eseape their attention, and this 
naturally engenders a habit of mind and thought which in after-life 
makes them shrewd and thorough men of business.” A Singapore 
merchant writes to the Times that, “having resided many 
years in the Scraits settlements and China,” he ‘can bear testi- 
mony to the rapid strides made by German merchants in 
the Eastern and China trade. He says that, when he first went 


to Singapore, there was only one German firm there; now 


| they nearly equal the English in numbers, wealth, and importance. 


In Penang it is the same, while at the French colony, Saigon, in 
Cochin China, situated midway between two British colonies (Sin- 
gapore and Hongkong), the Germans have absorbed the larger part 
of*the valuable rice trade; and though during the Franco-Prussian 


| War the local government expelled every German merchant from the 


There seems no 
| is in their hands also. 
| “in immense quantities ” 


place, they came back as soon as the war was over and resumed 
their former leading position, “one of them being in fact the acting 
British Consul of the place” a few mouths since. In Hongkong 
there were last year 25 German and only 22 British mercantile firms, 
and “ the larger portion of the earrying trade of the coast of China” 
‘** Cheap German hardware ” 


. 


is also imported 
in the East for the native market. This 
correspondent attributes the superiority of the Germans in trade to 
their superior natural intelligence, education, and devotion to work. 
A “German of many years’ residence in England” writes also to 


| point out that the commercial success of his countrymen is due 


principally to the “ Realschule” system. ‘The diseussion is not 
Without its bearing on the spread of Germans in this country. 2 
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THE BRITISIL ELECTIONS. 

tik ditfrenee of opinion which exists as to the cause of Glad- 
| stone’s defeat at the late elections in England, is due mainly if 
not solely to the doubt whieh everybody feels, since the passage of 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill, as to the precise nature of the Conservative 
policy and aims. If it were not for that, the questionings which are 
on as to the state of public opinion in England would be little 
short of absurd. Before that, the turning out of a Liberal majority 
and the clection of a Conservative one meant that people were either 
tired of change generally and wished to stand still, or were very 
hostile to some particular change which the party in power was 
urging. Butin the present ease, the minister has not appealed to the 
country on the merits of any particular measure; and, after what 
Disraeli did, it is not wonderful that some of.the Radicals, who have 
been holding out hopes of a “ British Republic ” within a year or 
two, should muster up courage to assure us that the total defeat of 
a minister who has brought about and aided in more beneficent 
changes in English legislation than any one of his predecessors, 
really means that people are dissatisfied with him for not going 
faster and further. 

Mr. Gladstone’s written address does not throw much light on 
the matter. It is somewhat vague and discursive, and seems to 
have been intended rather as a contribution to reeent political his- 
tory than as a formal presentation of the issues to be decided at the 
election. There is certainly nothing overweening in the estimate he 
puts on himself and his career. There bas been nothing good in 
Kuglish home poliey during the last thirty years which he has not 
borne—making due allowance for human weaknesses—a large share 
But his downfall in spite of all this, and close 
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in bringing to pass. 
good deal of what is best in it, is a striking illustration of 
the danger of minding what the professional Radicals tell us about 
the tendencies of English politics. The defeat of such men as Mr. 
Fawcett, and the wholesale expulsion of Liberals from boroughs 
which have returned Liberals for a whole generation, are of them- 
selves a sufficient answer tu the comical theory that Gladstone is 
not Radical enough to suit the popular taste. Many of tke causes 
which have brought about his overthrow were enumerated by the 
Economist before the election, iv an article whose previsions have 
been remarkably justified by events; but they are all only parts of 
ene great cause, Which covers a great many questions of more im- 
portance than the fate of the Gladstone ministry. His defeat is a 
warning of the strongest kind that if there be anything that the 
Rnglish public finds it difficult to put up with, it is the spirit 
of general reform or innovation by which the whole Radical school 
is possessed, and which has of late years seized on Mr. Gladstone 
himself with greater or less foree. This spirit has at length be- 
come a sort of religion—indeed, we might say, the only religion—of 
a large body of excellent people both here and in England, and of a 
body, net so excellent by any means, of people on the European 
continent ; so much so that they attach a certain sinfulness to fhe 
habit of mind which leads one to let things alone, or even to let 
most things alone, and give up the quest for improvement at large. 
Now, this spirit has never taken hold of any but a very small frag- 
tion of the community in England. It is opposed to English social 
and political traditions, and, what is of more importance, is alien to 
the English temperament. There is in that temperament just 
enough reformatory disposition to deal with one thing at a time ; and 
this thing must not be, or pretend to be, any great thing after all. 
If the ery is raised that it is something very wonderful or porten- 
tovs, the reformers are not unlikely to drop their tools and ran 
home in alarm. English reforms are, therefore, almost always de- 
scribed by their advoeates either as a return to the earlier usage, 
or the removal of some very flagrant abuse. No one ventures to 
clamor for an ideal state, on pain of ridicule and defeat. -A striking 
product and illustration of this peculiarity is to be found in the 
mode in which English judges are compelled to exercise their extra- 
ordinary powers of legislation—powers such as the magistrates of 
no other country but this possess, They are allowed to decide very 
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knotty points without the help of Parliament, but they are sternly 
prohibited by immemorial custom from deciding any point not 


| raised by the case before them, or laying down any general rule. 


In short, they are compelled to let everything alone but one; and this 
hostility to generalization has entered so deeply into English habits 
that the term “jurist,” as applied to an evolver of legal principles, 
is at the English bar almost a term of ridicule or reproach. 

Now, Mr. Gladstone has of late years set up to be a general 
reformer—so much so that he has been gradually approaching the 
extreme Radical pattern of a statesman, viz., a person constantly 
occupied in regulating institutions on set principles. He has not 
obtained this reputation by the utterance of generalities in the 
Continental fashion, but by attempting a great number of consider- 
able reforms for which there was no public call, which was in itself 
a distinct departure from English usage. The country had hardly 
time to get used to the extension of the suffrage, and to see what 
the new machine was or was likely to be, when it witnessed 
the introduction of very startling innovations into the English 
law of real property, on which the English political fabric 
may be said to rest, by the passage of the Irish Land-Tenure 
Act; saw the stability of the English Church shaken by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church; saw the control of the 
clergy over education threatened by the Edycation Act ; 
saw the relations of the Government to the Papacy profoundly 
modified by the proposal to alter the Irish cclleges so as to 
suit the exigencies of Catholic theology; saw the relations of the 
upper classes to the army very much modified by the abolition of 
purchase. Now, there is no one of these measures, except the Irish 
University bill, to which a liberally-minded and intelligent English- 
man would formally object. They are all embodiments of the 
soundest thought of the day on most important questions of govern- 
ment; nay, to a great many Radicals they seem pitifully behind the 
demands of the age. Nevertheless, the production of them, one 
after the other, within the space of five short years, makes their 
author, in the eye of the average English Liberal, if not a dangerous 
man, a person against whom that worst of charges in English eyes 
may be made, “that there is no telling what he will do next.” It 
creates an uneasy feeling that he has an undeveloped and unex- 
plained programme in his head, which public opinion has had no 
share in drawing up, and may not be allowed to take any part in 
carrying out—a programme, in short, belonging rather to the 
Jacobin theory of government than to the English one; for it may 
be said to be a law of English progress that changes shall not be 
made until they are strongly called for by the public, and that no 
change shall be part of a system. 

It has been the misfortune, too, cf several of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reforms, as it must be of all reforms which are the product of the 
statesman’s own mind rather than that of the public mind, and 
which have much of the character of compromise about them, that 
they alienated more persons than they attached. The disestabiish- 
ment of the Irish Church, for instance, did but little to win over the 
Irish, while it alarmed a very powerful English interest. The Edu- 
cation Act has not satisfied the Dissenters and has irritated the 
Anglican clergy; the abolition of purchase in the army is no great 
gain to the masses, while it rouses the aristocracy ; and the various 
schemes of concession to the demands of the workingmen as a elass 
have, combined with the thoroughly disorganizing policy which has 
of late been pursued by labor in its conflicts with capital, roused a 
feeling of alarm and dissatisfaction among the middle-class em- 
ployers. It may be added to this, that in the great towns of the 
North the adhesion of the Irish is sufficient to send the English 
artisans over to the Conservatives. 

What will be the course pursued by Disraeli in ease he succeeds 
in forming a ministry it is useless to try to predict. But it is at least 
safe to say that he will concentrate his energies on one measure of 
reform, indefinitely postponing all general attempts to set things 
right, and it would seem not unlikely that his pet measure will be the 
enfranchisement of the county householders, and the firm establish- 
ment of a Conservative, or the landlords’, hold on their votes. 
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THE INTIMIDATION OF CONGRESS. 


MVE fact that members of Congress may be intimidated into action 

or the reverse of action has been, for nearly a generation, well 
known to those whose private business annually calis them to Wash- 
ington. That they might be intimidated not only into doing things 
which did not fall strietly within the line of duty, but into doing 
many things which fell clearly without it, has long been a matter of 
common notoriety among members of the lobby, contractors, paten- 
tees, promoters of railroads, the pig-iron men, the coal men, the 
copper men, the salt men, the piano men, and those numerous other 
classes of philanthropists who make annual trips to Washington in 
the hope of preventing the decline, through a niggardly expendi- 
ture of the public money, of the industries which their patriotism 
leads them to promote. Not only did these gentlemen learn that in 
certain cases where persuasion failed intimidation might succeed, 
but the discovery they made was also made by the more vigorous of 
the members themselves, and the art of legislative intimidation has 
since been carried to a high pitch of perfection inside Congress. 
xeneral Butler, with his barrel of telegrams left over after the im- 
peachment trial of Andrew Johnson, has no doubt often had his 
quiet successes in the way of overcoming the scruples of gentlemen 
over whose heads he may hold accusations of party treason, of per- 
jury or corruption, or it may be burglary or arson, quite as striking 
in their way as those of Mr. Thomas Scott, who is, according to com- 
mon report, in the habit of prevailing on the committces to intro- 
duce bills in his favor by means of loud and startling impreecations, 
which he calls down upon them in case they refuse to accede to his 
requests. 

It seems to be only recently, however, that the large portion of 
the publie not directly interested in contracts, patents, land-grants, 
iron, coal, copper, salt, or pianos, but which is interested in good and 
economical government, has discovered that the art of intimidation 
may be practised for the public good as well as for the furtherance 
of private jobs; and within the past few months the public has 
certainly manifested a most intelligent comprehension of the means 
which it is necessary to adopt to bring the art to its most service- 
able use. 

There probably has never been a body in parliamentary history 
on which the force of fear has been brought so effectively to 
bear as the present Forty-third Congress of the United States. Of 
course there have been parliamentary bodies in other countries, as 
in England in 1653, or in Spain and France in more recent times, 
which have been intimidated to the point of suddenly leaving the 
house of assembly, and no one has yet summoned the Forty-third 
Congress to disperse in the name of any individual, though there are 
those who maintain that, in the interest of justice, economy, and 
decency, it ought by no means to stay later in Washington than 
the Ist of May; but when intimidation is carried too far it 
loses its effect, for, after your Congress or other legislative 
body is really driven away, there is no longer any one to be 
intimidated, and under these circumstances the whole question 
of government becomes different. Legislative intimidation ‘as 
practised in this country by the public consists, when in its best 
form, of loud, protracted, and at the same time serious-minded 
denunciation, uttered by the press, by conventions of boards of 
trade, of reform associations, and of individuals, in their homes and 
by their firesides as well as in their solemn conclaves for the transae- 
tion of business and in their editorial columns—denunciation directed 
at all or any member of the legislature who may venture to vote for 
certain measures which are before it, threatening them with name- 
less vengeance in case they do, and throwing about their actions, 
at least during the meeting of Congress, a garish and uncomfort- 
able light. 

If the Forty-third Congress could have assembled this year as 
it were incognito, and passed quietly in some remote, sequestered 
halls of legislation the measures which the members elect, three 
months ago, really had in their hearts, there can be little doubt, we 
suppose, that the statute-book of the current year weuld by this 
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time have contained, among others, at least these measures: Ist, a 
law repealing the “salary grab” act, but containing an ingenious 
provision by which the increase was really retained ; 2d, a measure 
legalizing the issue of the $44,000,000 known as the Reserve; 8d, a 
generous inflation of the currency, which would have been accom- 
plished by a judicious compromise between the 3,4), convertible-bond 
plan, the postal savings-bank scheme, and the measure for the pro- 
hibition of interest on deposits; 4th, an act for the encouragement 
of cheap transportation, either by the appointment of a commission 
to fix the freight and passenger charges all over the United States, 
or else by taking up a quantity of Northern Pacific bonds and issu- 
ing Governments instead, or else by granting a subsidy for the 
building of a transcontinental double-track steel-rail freight-road 
from Omaha, or some other convenient point, to the Pacitie Ocean, 
or else by a compromise of those plans ; Sth, the assumption of the 
debt of the District of Columbia. That they have really passed a 
repeal of the Salary Act, and have not as yet passed tue other 
measures, is due chiefly to the continuous and wholesome intimida 

tion to which they have been exposed. 

To intimidation as a means of encouraging far-reaching and 
comprehensive statesmansbip, objection may certainly be brought; 
but it has its countervailing advantages. When the average 
Congressman rises in the morning, and, on opening the news 
papers which come to him regularly from his district, tinds that 
in one of these he is reminded that his the 
grab of the previous session and his drawing of his salary have 
earned him the reputation among his constituents of being a 
common thief; that as a thief he may explain his career, but 
that as an honest man he cannot; that if he votes for the 3)"5 
plan, or any other of the measures of intlation towards which 
he is well known to entertain strong private predilections, he is 
voting for what the universal voice of a civilized world will stigma 
tize as an act of the most consummate folly, and that the same thing 
will be true if he votes for any of the transportation schemes 
while, if he votes for the assumption of the debt of the District, he 
might as well understand once for all that he must abandon hopo 
of recognition as an American citizen, at least in the United States ; 
when he learns, too, from another editorial that he is a member of 
what is probably one of the most unintelligent and dishonest leeisla- 
tive bodies which have ever met in Washington, it is not probable 
that he feels so much stimulated to deeds of a noble statesmanship 
as he did when as a boy he read the reply of Webster to Hayne, or 
the burning words of Patrick Henry. When he opens his letters 
and finds in one of them a copy of resolutions, recently adopted by 
a board of business men, informing him that in their opinion the 
honor and integrity of the country require from the present Congress 
an immediate return to specie payments, bisown mind perhaps reverts 
with sadness to the thought of one or two Northern Pacifie bonds, pay- 
able to bearer, and recently conveyed by him in consideration of love 
and affection to his poor wife, which a little inflation would so much 
improve, and he reflects with some surprise on the selfishness of 
men who desire a return to specie payments. And when he opens 
another letter and finds therein a series of questions addressed to 
him, in the manner of a school examination, enquiring what is his 
opinion of various economical questions on which he is himself quite 
confident he has no opinion which would interfere with any course 
of action which might seem best for the country, and which do not 
even indicate what answer is expected, it cannot be denied that his 
reflections must be of an intimidated character, and that he will go to 
take his seat in Congress an intimidated Congressman. He will not 
on such a morning—and it is a typical morning with him—eare very 
much to introduce his amendment to the Bankrupt Act directing 
the issue to all bankrupts whose debts exceed one hundred thousand 
dollars of new bonds bearing interest at 4,\/) per cent. per annum, 
receiving in exchange therefor any securities based on lands granted 
by the United States, and authorizing the bankrupt to receive 
on the exchange an equivalent amount of currency, which may be 
taken from the Eastern banks, provided he will at once engage in 
banking operations west of the Mississippi. He does not feel so 
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muh in the mood of moving the previous question on this bill as he 
did before the session began. 

During the present session Congress has been intimidated chiefly 
into inaction. Thus far it has not assumed the debt of the District 
of Columbia ; it has not increased taxation; it has not inflated the 
curreney either by the 3.65 plan or any other; if bas not yet even 
legalized the issue of the 44,000,000 reserve; it has not authorized 
any But the history of the Salary Act shows that it may 
be intimidated into positive measures of reform of the most agonizing 
kind ; and we have no doubt that with a sufficient union of opinion 
outside, the present Congress might be forced into almost any mea- 
There is something odd, no doubt, in the idea of intimidat- 
ing leading statesmen into becoming reformers, but it may be done. 
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Correspondence. 


THE CYPRIAN LANGUAGE 

To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The following notice of a paper upon the interpretation of the 
Cyprian language, published in the Monatsbericht for September and Octo- 
ber, 1°74, may perhaps be of some interest to those of your readers who have 
visited the Cesnola Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. The paper in 
question was written by the late Dr. Brandis, and read by Dr. Curtius before 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. In 1872, Mr. Lang, English consul at 
Larnaca, had the good fortune to discover a bilingual votive inscription 
written in the Pheenician and Cyprian tongues. This new Rosetta Stane has 
for the first time offered a sure basis for the correct interpretation of a hitherto 
very imperfectly known language. The efforts of philologists had previously 
been expended upon an inscription engraved on a bronze tablet, which was 
found at Idalium, and has been published by the Due de Luynes in his 
*Monmments et Inscriptions Cypriotes.’ Dr. Réth endeavored to interpret 
the idaltian inscription by comparing more than fifty Cyprian characters with 
the twenty-two letters of the Pheenician alphabet. He recognized the 
Semitic pature of certain words, but failed to arrive at any satisfactory re- 
sult. Not so Mr. George Smith, who succeeded in reading several royal 
names mentioned in the bilingual inscription, and deduced from them the 
value of thirty-three Cyprian characters, as well as the syllabic nature of the 
Cyprian language. His labors have been continued by Dr. Birch, who has 
determined its Hellenie origin. Dr. Brandis claims for Dr. Birch the honor 
of haying been the first to recognize this fact, which is, however, thus dis- 
tinetly stated by Engel in the first volume of his ‘ Kypros’ (Berlin, 1841): 

“Tn historical times,” he says, “ the Cypriotes were Greeks, and their 
speech was Greek. Phoenician was spoken only at the earliest period, and in 
the southern part of the island where the Phoenicians dwelt, excepting in 
isolated places b.* traders and people of the poorest class. It is not only in 
old and peculiar forms of Cyprian speech, but also in the mass of peculiarly Cy- 
prian words, that we learn how important its relation is to Greek dialects. It 
would be a difficult matter to fix the place of the Cyprian zpeech among 
these ; for, while it can neither be called Molian, or Dorian, or Ionian, it 
can perhaps establish its claims on all three. It, however, is most closely 
related to the Molian, for the simple reason that this dialect bas preserved 
more ancient forms than the other two.” 
Further on Engel remarks that : 


“ Because the Greek grammarians point out many Homeric words and 
forms as Cyprian, it is not to be supposed that Homer used them as such; 
for they are words and forms which at one time belonged to al! Greek tribes, 
and which were used in Cyprus after they had become obsolete in the mo- 
ther country.” 

Dr. Brandis’s paper thus defines the nature and relations of the Cyprian 
system of writing. Like every other variety of writing, the cuneiform sprang 
from picture-writing; gradually a number of pictures were set apart and 
made to stand for certain often-repeated syllables, without regard to their 
original ideographie signification. A syllabic system thus arose which em- 
ployed a fixed sign for every connection of a consonant with one of the three 
principal vowels, a, i, u. Many ideographic signs are to be found in the 
Assyro-Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions; fewer in those of the second 
poried and in its derivative, the Armenian; while the Persian cuneiform is 
asolutely confined to the use of syllabie signs. The Cyprian system is 
No ideographie signs were ever employed in it. 
It had an imperfect syllabarium, like the second Babylonian and the Armenian 
cuneiform, which not only used peculiar signs for the specially consonant 
initial syllables, when connected with the vowels a, i (e), u—as ka, ki, kn— 
but also for the most consonant terminal syllables, as os, es, ek, k, }, en, 
an 


somewhat more primitive. 
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The table of Idalium belongs to the time of Evagoras—i.e., it is prior to 
410 B.c.; the bilingual inscription from Larnaca, to that of Melakjathon, who 
is mentioned in it as the King of Citium and Idalinm. This kivg, who is re- 
presented upon certain coins, reigned in the time of the Phoenician dynasties, 
some of which were contemporary with Evagoras. The Larnaca inscription 
is in fragments, divided between the British Museum and the Cesnola Mu- 
seu at New York. Three of these latter have been published in Johanves 
Doell’s ‘ Catalogue of the Cesnola Collection.’ The Idalian inscription is a 
double and inheritable lease of lands and revenues made, firstly, by King 
Stasiagoras with Pasileus, the son of Pasiagoras, descendant of Teukros and 
and, secondly, with Pasilens and his children, in consideration of 
which the lessees are to pay annually a stipulated amount of produce. It 
concludes with an injunction that no one shall violate this royal decree, 
which sball have full foree as long as the descendants of Pasiagoras shall re- 
main at Idalium, and as long as the land in question shall belong to the 
jurisdiction of that city. The bilingual inscription has not yet been fully in- 
terpreted. It is votive, and the name of the votary’s father, Abdamelek, 
mentioned in it, is known to numismatists. Dr. Birch has interpreted that 
part of it which states that it was made during the reign of Mi-li-ka-i-ta-mus 
(Melakjathon), King of Citium and Idalium. He has also deciphered the 
royal names of Evagoras, Euelthon, and those of Stasiagoras, Phytagoras, 
Teukros, and Stasioikos. King Evagoras, who reigned over the Cyprian 
Salamis from B.c. 405, was assassinated with his eldest son, Phytagoras 
(mentioned in this inscription) in 374. If the inscription belongs to bis reign, 
then the king Euelthon therein mentioned cannot be the King of Salamis 
spoken of by Herodotus (iv. 162), “who offered the censer whichis in the 
treasury of the Corinthians,” as he was a contemporary with Battus IT., King 
of Cyrene, surnamed the Happy, who reigned about B.c. 570. 

Your obedient servant, 


Mesitos ; 
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ZusToN, Feb. 2, 1874. 


THE “SHAPIRA” SWINDLE. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The strange infatuation of some German scholars over the “ Shapira” 
images, pottery, and inscriptions will, we trust, be completely, if somewhat 
rudely, dispelled by the exposure by M. Clermont-Ganneau of their fraudu- 
lent character. Mr. Shapira has been offering them for sale for at least two 
years, and it is now about that time since our excellent Consul-General at 
Beirut, and gentlemen connected with the mission there, secured in Jerusa- 
lem drawings of some of the figures, and squeezes, as well as copies, of two 
of the larger inscriptions, and sent them to the representatives in-this coun- 
try of the American Palestine Exploratien Society. These were put into the 
hands of several gentlemen for examination, and papers were presevted in 
April, 1872, by Mr. Addison Van Name, Librarian of Yale College, and my- 
self, at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, denouncing them as 
without doubt forgeries. The English scholars at the British Museum, to 
whom similar copies were sent, expressed the same opinion. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Shapira was discovering new inscriptions and pottery and lewd figures 
in great abundance—all brought from Moab, it was claimed—and their genu- 
ineness was loudly asserted by a great many travellers in Palestine and not 
a few very intelligent American and English residents, 

Failing to sell his collections to American or English societies, Mr. Shapira 
next turned to the Germans, and there met with astonishing success. An 
account was published in the Journal of the German Oriental Society of a 
visit to Moab’ by a party who went to test the asserted facts, and saw the 
pottery there dug out, which reminds us somewhat of the “ salting” of dia- 
mond fields in Colorado, only there was no Clarence King in the German 
party to detect the fraud. The copies of inscriptions sent to Germany were 
made the subject of repeated articles in the same journal, and translatious 
attempted of these Moabitische Rdthsel, with no great suecess, it is true, but 
with great learning and ingenuity—the distinguished Professor Schlottmann 
being the prominent expounder of their hidden meanings. At last, the 
Prussian Government purchased Mr. Shapira’s whole collection for the Berlin 
Museum, and Mr. Shapira commenced another. Such very practical endorse- 
ment of their genuineness was somewhat startling to our scholars, who had a 
profound respect for German learning, and it was naturally a question whe- 
ther they should not revise their judgment. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau's exposure of the swindle, as given in the Athe- 
neeum of Jan. 24, is crushing and conclusive. His long residence at Jerusa. 
lem fitted him for the task of discovering the manufacturers, and he has given 
the facts as narrated to him by workmen who were employed by Mr. 
Shapira’s agent in baking the pottery, telling us who made it, painted 
it, and took it to Mr. Shapira’s shop. The directors of the Berlin Museum 
are hereby placed in a most humiliating plight, which will be amusing, no 
doubt, to M. Clermont-Ganneau; for we may presume the discomfiture of 
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the Germans on the battle-field of science has been to him a not very distaste- 
ful task. 

The languages spoken in Palestine and its vicinity from 500 to 800 B.c. 
are so Well known that it is incredible that a genuine inscription of the | 
Jength of two of Shapira’s, plainly written in legible Phanician letters, could 
not be readily translated. Such inseriptions could not have been “ Réthsel,” 
as Schlottmann called them, and the fact that he could not translate them 
ought to have been sufficient to condemn them, not to speak of their ineon- 
gruous epigraphical peculiarities. One of the paper “squeezes” even bore 
impressions of dots, and another of parallel cross-lines, such as copyists em- 
ploy to represent the edge of an inscribed stone, and which the ignorant 
forger had carefully copied in his mortar. 





It is iveouceivable how such 
signs of forgery could have escaped the directors of the Berlin Museum. 
3ut this was not needed to indicate their character, as the inscriptions them- 
selves were sufficient. They would not make any sense; 
letters in combinations impessible to any Semitic language. 


{ 


they arranged 

For be it re- 
membered that the letters were plain enough. though mingling forms of dif 
ferent centuries. The only difficulty in reading an Oriental inscription is to 
know the pronunciation of the characters, and when that is learned, as the 
Cypriote has just shown us, the translation is easily discovered. If the pro- 
nunciation of ten characters out of the fifty in the Hamath Inscriptions, just 
published by our Exploration Society, could be given us, there is no reason 
to doubt that the character of the language could be immediately discovered 
and a translation would speedily follow. 

[ may add that the gentlemen in charge of the expedition of the Ameri- 
can Palestine Exploring Society have repeatedly written that they could find 
no traces of such images and pottery as were offered by Mr. Shapira, and 
that they reported that Mr. Shapira’s agent was notorious for his skill in the 
art of swindling. This is not his greatest feat in the way of archeolegy, 
as he once announced the discovery in a cave of the petrified bodies of the 
“Seven Sleepers ” ! WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 

OFFICE OF THE INDEPENDENT, New York, Feb. 6, 1874. 


Notes. 


i the Home Grange, a montbly journal published in St. Louis, and now in 
its second year, we find a list, with characterizations, of ten other 
‘Grange papers,” published in as many different States, from New York to 
California. Five are set down as “official organs of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry” in the several States. This gives some idea of the extent of 
the new literature of the farming class, but the list is expressly 
stated to be only a selection from a much larger number.——Six hundred 
and forty pages of the new catalogue of the Boston Atheneum have been 
printed, constituting somewhat more than a fifth of the entire work. The 
outlay up to this point has, if we are not misinformed, exceeded $30,000. The 
execution is praised in the highest terms. Mr. Charles A. Cutter has of late 
years had charge of this responsible enterprise. Little, Brown & Co. 
announce as now ready Volumes f. and II. of the ‘ History of North Ameri- 
can Birds’ by Spencer I’. Baird, Thomas M. Brewer, and Robert Ridgway. 
Volume ILI. will appear next month, and Volume IV. (Water Birds) early 
next year. The price is $10 per volume ; but for those with plates colored by 
hand the price will be double. “ By far the greater portiou of the work is 
occupied with the accounts of the habits and peculiarities of the birds, the 
amount of technical and descriptive detail being reduced to what is abso- 
lutely necessary to the ready identification of species.” The London 
Atheneum speaks of the contemplated publication, by Mr. J. Whitaker, of the 
Bookseller, of a ‘Comprehensive Catalogue of Current Literature’ 
novel plan.” 








“on a 
For the convenience of retail booksellers, ** the catalogues of 
as many as possible of the publishing houses of the United Kingdom, with 
the selling price of the books they issue,” will be bound up in one volume. 
This is precisely what Mr. Leypoldt, of this city, has done for the United 
States in his ‘ Uniform Trade List Annual,’ described in the Nation of Nov. 
20, 1873.——The first number, Vol. V., of the quarterly N. ¥. Genealogical 
and Biographical Record shows an improved typography. It has for its most 
interesting paper “The Descendants of the Rey. Benjamin Woolsey,” by 
Professor B. W. Dwight; the eminent ex-president of Yale being one of the 
descendants mentioned in this article. The publication is continued of the 
records of the First Presbyterian Church in this city, and of the Society of 
Friends of the city of New York and vicivity from 1640 to 1800; while a be- 
ginning is made of a complete and authentic republication of the *‘ Doop- 
boeck,” or Book of Baptism, of the Reformed Dutch Church in New York, 
1639-1700. Among these Dutch baptisms the names of a number of African 
negroes occur, such as Jan van ’t fort-Urangien; Susanna D’Angola, Ne. 





griune.——-The Intercollegiate Literary Convention is to be held at the 





Allyn House, Hartford, on the 19th inst. An address is expected from CcL 
Higginson, who may be considered the author of this movement. The call 


proceeds from Williams and Princeton. 


—The statistics of English publications for the year 1873 given in the P 
lishers’ Cireular include new books, new editions, and American rti 
tions. The total number was 4,991, of which 3,463 were new books, 1.26 
new editions, and 242 American importations. The most neticeable faet 
with regard to the literary work of the y« s that works of f take the 
lead with 831 works, 10 per cent. more than in 1872. Theological writings 
have hitherto been in the ascendant, but this year they fall into the second 
rank with 770 works. Next come works of art and scie ] 


ice, a id ill istrats d 
works classified with art as being in some measure artistie 


, to the number of 
588, The rise of works of fiction to the first p!ace shows that the fears or 
hopes of those who have maintained that the publie was on the point of los 
ing its interest in novels aud tales were unfounded, or, at least, that reason 
able doubt exists on the subject. Counting the issues for the year at 300 


each, a figure suggested by the Publishers’ Circular as a rough es 


, 
have 1,500,000 in round numbers as the number of volumes (in English) 
which have been let loose during the year 1273; and yet among the ant! 


these 1,500,000 there are, no doubt, many who will maintain that there is 1 


0 
need of erities in the world. The Circular recalls the fact that the elder 
Disraeli estimated the book-crop down to the year 1816 at 3,277,640,000, 


and says that “ after this we may contemplate the fecundity of the past vear 
with some composure.” 





Philosophers have, from the time of the invention 
of types among the Chinese, lamented the coatinual increase of books; but 
we believe none of the honorable efforts which have been made to reduce the 
number have had much success—neither the suggestion of the medieval 
Pope, who thought 6,000 a liberal supply ; nor the recommendation of Auguste 


Vabuas 


Comte, that for the purpose of real education and cultivation 100 was 
enough; nor the experiment made iv a remote Eastern kingdom, at the 
command of the monarch of the country, of reducing all the wisdoin of 
the world within small compass, in order that the king might, before 
his death, find time to master it—an experiment which finally resulted in a 
compendious edition of the whole accumulated wisdom of the world in three 
volumes; which unfortunately were found to contain it in so compact 
and abstract a form as to be totally unintelligible. 


—The most notable Welsh book that has been published here in many 
years is the ‘ History of the Welsh in America’ (i2imo, 527 pp.), by Rey. R. 
D. Thomas, better known to his own countrymen as Jorthryn Gwynedd, a 
gentleman of great industry and an author of considerable ! 


re} lute, Whose 
writings, however, display more vigor than elegance. 


Barring seme faults 
of style and occasional bias as to some events in which he himself was a 
participant, this book is a most valuable contribution to Welsh literature, 
methodically arranged and full of facts to be found in no other accessible 
form. The need of such a work has been long felt, and we know of no per- 
son so well qualified for the task as Mr. Thomas. He has given a compl«t? 
digest of Welsh- American history, secular and ecclesiastical, from the eartiest 
times to the present. 


Beginning with a short sketch of the ancient 


Britons in Wales, he discusses the question as to whether Madoe came to 
America, and arrives at the conclusion that the known facts do not warrant 
the assumption that Madoc landed on this continent. An interesting 
account is given of the early Welsh immigration to Pennsylvania in the time 
of William Penn. Roger 
Williams was a native of Wales, and mentions several of his countrymen 
who participated in the Revolutionary War. The first considerable immigra- 
tion was that to Pennsylvania, from 16°2 to 1730; but from 1795 to 1°05 a 
large number of Welsh Dissenters came here—Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and Calvinistic Methodists. The oldest Welsh settlements are those of 
Ebensburg, Pa., 1795, and Oneida County, N. Y., 1776. Mr. Thomas gives 
a detailed history of each settlement, with other information of a general 
character, religious statistics, a list of bi 


Mr. Thomas refers with pride to the fact that 
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1d periodicals that have been 
and are now being published, and the names of authors and writers fur maga 
zines. One fault of the book is its too personal character, which detracts from 
its value as a book of reference. 

—Ancther interesting book is the * Life of Rev. William Rowlands, 
D.D.’ (12mo, 500 pp.), by Rev. Howell Powell. Dr. Rowlands was for 
about thirty years the foremost clergyman of the Calvinistic Methodists in 
the United States, published and edited ¥ Cyfaill for twenty-nine years, was 
a man of brilliant talents, a vigorous and graceful writer, as well as an elo- 
quent and effective preacher. The present flourishing condition of the 
denomination is largely due to his labors. Though he was Jeft an orphan 
at a very early age, he received the best education to be obtained in his 
Like 


tis time, he supplemented his pulpit Iahors br mer- 


native land, and entered the ministry before attaining his majority. 
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cantile pursuits, which finally led him into trials of no ordinary character. 
ill of his worldly possessions, and though 
no suspicion of dishonesty or wrong-doing was entertained against him, such 
that he was suspended from the ministry, 

wid he felt the injustice of this proceeding much more keenly than the loss 
of his property. While undergoing this double ordeal, he lost bis wife and 
child. The united voice of the church, coupled with the untiring efforts 
. Morgan Howell, finally compelled the ecclesiastical authorities to 
reinstate him in the ministry. Smartiag under the indignity which he had 
suffered, he left Wales and came to America, and at once assumed a leading 
position in the denomination here. Besides publishing the magazine already 
meutioned, he published a volume of discourses on the parable of the Prodi- 
, a collection of hymns, and several small treatises on various sub- 

jects. The biographer has performed hix task with skill and fidelity. Of 
the same class, but dissimilar in substance and execution, is the ‘ Autobio- 
(12mo, 281 pp.), a sort of Welsh Peter 
The book is valu- 
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graphy of Rey. Jenkin Jenkins’ 
Cartwright, an eccentric man who has ied an active life. 
able mainly as a contribution to Welsh church history in the United States, 
showing the difficulties and trials encountered by the pioneers of the Welsh 
ministry. A contribution to Cambrian poetical literature is the ‘Songs of 
Tonoron’ (12mo, 320 pp.), by Rowland Walter, a Vermont quarryman. 
Considering the circumstances of the author, these songs possess remarkable 
merit. They are mostly composed in the peculiar Welsh metres, in which 
Mr. Walter is quite proficient. 

The public generally, as well as the college-bred public, will find seve- 
ral matters of interest in the Annual Report of President Eliot, of Harvard 
University ; and these they will find so put that there will be no difficulty at 
all in understanding them. Thus it happens that the current year is but the 
second year since the University began to give the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Science to all such Bachelors of 
Arts asshould pass a satisfactory examination in certain specified studies ; yet, 
notwithstanding the brevity of this experiment, there are this year thirty-five 
candidates for these higher degrees—ten for the Master’s, twenty-one for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy, and four for that of Science. To this fact—and to 
a similar state of things at Yale, where the experiment earlier began to be 
tried—President Eliot justly points as a proof of a mistake that has been 
popularly made in regard to our young men; and as a proof, also, of an 
opinion (not mistaken) which has been held in regard to many of our older 
The opinion we shall illustrate in a moment by some words of 
The mistake in regard to our young men has 
been in supposing that, with the quick rush of American life in 
ig A.nericat youth could not be induced to spend two 
or three or four years of his pest-graduate life in the abstract study of 
philosophy, history, language, or science. It may now be seen that certainly 
thiswas an erroneous belief. The young men have learned, or their parents 
have learned for them, that the most thorough training is in all respects the 
most remunerative, and that the graduate who works well at study in the 
years just suecerding his graduation must of necessity gain an advantage 
ever him who stops short in his course. As to the older men—men in public 
life—and the contempt in which they are beginning to be held in many 
quarters, Mr. Eliot’s language is as follows : 


men. 
President Eliot’s own. 


sight, the 


“ Over and over again, men in high public station have been seen making 
utter wreck of their careers through their own dense ignorance of what it 
hbehooved them to know. In the prime of life, at the consummate instant 
for action, these men were found not only to lack the knowledge they need- 
ed, but to have lost all power to acquire or even to comprehend it. For am- 
bitious young men no exhortation to lay broad and deep foundations in youth 
is so effective as the spectacle of promising careers ruined, and great oppor- 
tunities of distinction and usefulness lost, mainly for lack of thorough edu- 
eation. The greater the natural ability of the conspicuous actors in such 
scenes, the more pitiable does it seem that they should fail at fifty for lack of 
the knowledge which they might easily have acquired at twenty-five. The 
whole experience of the country since 1861, military, legislative, and admi- 
nistrative, has taught most effectively the lesson that the surest way to suc- 
cess ip any profession, military or civil, scientific or learned, is to get in early 
life the best and amplest training for it which the country affords.” 

—The Report contains many matters of some interest to all our readers, 
and these, or some of them, we very desultorily summarize. What with 
the general subscription to make good the losses of Harvard in the great 
Boston fire, together with moneys to be received from insurance companies 
and from the city as the price of land taken for street-widening purposes, it 
is thonght that the University will be fully reimbursed; but this is not yet 
known. The subscription has now reached the amount of. $183,040 91. 
Professor Asa Gray, whose retirement from active service in teaching took 
place at the close of the year, retains, however, his professorship, and will 
still have charge of the Herbarium, which owes so much—we may say every- 
thing—to his scientific genius, personal influence, and enthusiastic labor. 
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The former practice of appointing as tutors of Freshmen young men just 
graduated is now and henceforth disused. All of the fifty Professors, 
Assistant Professors, and Tutors are at present “‘ persons of considerable age 
and standing.” Distinct endowed professorships of English literature, juris 

prudence, and art—‘“‘ the latter more particularly in its relations to litera- 
ture”—are much needed. The last trace of the official connection between 
the First Parish and the College disappeared last June, when the exercises 
of class-day and commencement were held in Appleton Chapel. The chapel 
has been altered by the putting in of galleries, and bas thus been acousti- 
cally improved, while it has been otherwise improved by new colored-glass 
windows and the decoration in color of the walls and ceiling; “it was 
changed,” says the President, ‘‘into a handsome, cheerful, and appropriate 
house of worship.” We may here remark that as to another college 
building also President Eliot is boid in statement. Of the Memorial 
Hall he says, “It is by far the grandest college hall in the world.” 
While the Appleton Chapel was undergoing repairs, the faculty found 
themselves involuntarily making an interesting experiment in college 
disciplize. For five months: the morning prayers were omitted. The 
omission appears to have shown that the strictly disciplinary value of the 
exercise has been a great deal overrated. “It had no ill effects what- 
ever on college order. There was no increased irregularity of attendance 
at morning recitations, no unusual number of absences ”—in short, con- 
sidered as a “ morning roll-call,” and as a means of enforcing continuous 
residence, the prayers, it seemed, had been of little or no use; “the pre- 
fessors and other teachers living beyond the sound of the prayer-}hell 
would not have known from any effect upon their work with the students 
that morning prayers had been omitted.” We suppose, however, that in 
the matter of enforcing attendance the college had previously been so 
lenient as to make the new issue not exactly an issue between “ Morning 
Prayers” and No Morning Prayers. President Eliot suggests that the dining- 
hall of the Memorial building be used as a dining-room by the members of the 
organization called—not very happily—the Thayer Club. The moral effects 
of constantly using such a room are succinctly stated, and the suggestion 
is made to appear most excellent. Nearly half the college is now in the 
club. <A liberal change which is of high importance to young men who 
meditate a course of study in law, science, medicine, and so forth has 
recently been made: any student in regular standing in any department 
of the University is now admitted free to the instruction given in any 
other department. The loss of members among the undergraduates of the 
Law School consequent upon the raising of the standard of admission, and 
of requizement after admission and at graduation, has now been made up. 
The change was made in 1870-71, and “the quality of the young men 
has materially improved.” There is still pressing need of new dormitories 
and new recitation-rooms. For one thing, a “literally irreparable” loss 
may at any time occur in the ill-housed anatomical collection, which for 
twenty-six years has been under the charge of Dr. J. B. S. Jackson. The 
library of the Divinity School also needs a building. It seems that the hall 
which Mr. Cyrus Wakefield intended giving to the college will not be built, 
that public-spirited gentleman having died intestate. 

—Brownson’s Review for January is well caleulated this quarter to attract 
the attention alike of Catholies, Protestants, and the general reader who 
reads such works in another than his religions character, whatever that may 
be. Indeed, a pagan might very gladly. go to it for its revelations of the 
individuality of Dr. Brownson’s own natural man, which are very taking. 
Thus, when he comes to review a biography of the late Archbishop Spslding, 
he pauses for a moment to give a personal remipiscence. The writers are 
few who can treat their readers so frankly and unsuspiciously, and perhaps 
we need not wonder that on the occasion referred to the Archbishop showed 
something of the spirit of Gil Blas’s patron: ‘‘ We knew the late Archbishop 
Spalding well when he was Bishop of Louisville, and we had in him for 
years an efficient and highly revered friend, to whom we owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude. We, however, lost his friendship before he became Archbishop 
of Baltimore, and have no reason to suppose that we ever recovered it. We 
corrected in a note to one of bis articles in the Review, on Education, an 
error of fact into which he had fallen in regard to the action of Napoleon III. 
on the law of instruction in France. . . We also reviewed, courteously 
indeed, though not favorably, his ‘ History of the Protestant Reformation.’ 
We thought it superficial and rather commonplace, complained that it did 
not go deep enough into the question and give us the real, though more 
recondite, causes of that disastrous event. Perhaps we were wrong. Ile 
certainly resented our criticism, and we fear never pardoned it.” About 
Archbishop Hughes also, who forms the subject of another essay, there are 
some reminiscences not very dissimilar. For example, on one occasion that 
prelate informed Dr. Brownson that in his diocese no man should be suffered 
whom the Archbishop could not control : “I will either put him down or he 
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shall put me down.” Dr. Brownson had no objection to make to the prin- 
ciple, he says; a bishop ought to be the governor of his diocese, and permit 
to arise in it no power too strong for his authority ; but “ the difficulty was, 
assured the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, that we refused 

as the voice of authority an anonymous article in a news- 
paper.” The Archbishop was, it seems, somewhat in the habit of writing 
unsigned articles for the Metropolitan Record and other journals and then 
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exacting for them the obedience due, as Dr. Brownson conceived, only to | 


pastoral authority ; hence differences. One of these contests, by the bye, 
grew out of Dr. Brownson’s opinion as a Catholic publicist that if the War 
of the Rebellion went on, slavery would have to be abolished. This view 
was very repugnant to the Archbishop's mind and that of his old friend 
Secretary Seward. Besides the two biographical articles there are six 
others. One is on the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, and the 
others are respectively entitled “ Refutation of Atheism,” “Education and 
the gare ” « Holy Communion—Transubstantiation ”’—prineipally a dis- 
cussion Father J. B. Dalgairns’s ‘Holy Communion,’ “ Home and 
Foreign pa and “ Literary Notices and Criticisms.” The article on 
the Evangelical Alliance was written, Dr. Brownson tells us, because he had 
received a good many requests from various parts of the country that he 
should write it; but he did so with reluctance. He took no interest in 
the meeting ; he has had before him very full reports of the sayings and 
doings of the delegates, but though he has “looked into them here and 
there,” he has had “ neither the curiosity nor the patience to read them ” ; 
and this because, in his opinion, the Protestantism represented by the 
Alliance is “ neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor yet good red-herring. . . 

It has no principle of its own, but borrows infidel principles when it would 
fight against the church, and church principles when it would fight against 
infidelity. Against the one it asserts principles it denies when fighting 
against the other.” In short. Protestantism is to him, he says, nothing 
more and nothing less than the latest phase of the Gentile apostasy from the 
God-given patriarchal religion, the Devil having been the first Protestant, 
Nimrod, that “mighty hunter before the Lord,” the prototype of Luther, 
and the Rationalism of our day better representing these ancient foes of the 
City of God, the Church, and being better worth attention, than the Alliance. 
This is very wild language, assuredly, from anybody—Romanist or what not. 
From this article and from the more strictly dialectical and metaphysical 
articles in the Review, it may be gathered that the logician’s usual mistake 
of being strictly logical in a world of the extreme illogicality of that 
in which we live is no stranger to Dr. Brownson. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, to note the extreme despondency with which he regards the 
present state of the Church in its relations to the City of the World. 
He remarks in the “Home and Foreign Politics” that, while he is no 
prophet, it seems to him probable that “the end is at hand”; and that, so far 
as he can see, “there must come a complete demolition of the old political 
Europe, and the total destruction of the civilization that the chureh 
has so laboriously created, and society must be reduced to a more de- 
grading barbarism, denser ignoranee, and grosser superstition than the 
world has hitherto seen.” Doubtless the article on ** Education and the 
Republic ”—which contains many things that we should like to quote— 
ought to be read by some of its probable readers with the full understand- 
ing that the future history of that question will not develop itself with all of 
Dr. Brownson’s rigidity of logic. 


—Dr. J. J. Baumann has recently published in Leipsic a work on the 
political doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, ‘Staatslehre des b. Thomas von Aquino.’ 
The book is a contribution to the question of the relations of church and 
state now agitating Germany and other European countries. Professor 
Baumann is an advocate of peace, and in the doctrines of “ the Angel of the 
Schools” he finds the terms of a truce between the Empire and the Catho- 
lic Church—terms which it is supposed the Catholics must receive, since the 
great doctor ranks as the equal of any in the church, and his teachings have 
been received by a majority of the great Catholic universities and by the mem- 
bers of several great religious orders, including the Jesuits. Prof. Baumann’s 
summary of St. Thomas’s doctrine on the subject in question is this : the state 
is subordinate to and must receive its principles from the church, for such is the 
normal condition of things. When, however, the state assumes a position an- 
tagonistic to the church, and the church cannot have things her own way, her 
course should be to accept the situation, adapting herself in all that does not 
touch the faith to the circumstances in which she is placed, just as she did in 
the days before Constantine and in the time of the Emperor Julian. Here 
the Professor thinks he finds a solid basis which the most extreme Ultramon- 
tane cannot reject without calling in question the orthodoxy of St. Thomas 
himself, nor the state without interfering with the faith of the church, which 
is hardly in its power. The Professor's views are ingenic us, but, as regards 
either party to the proposed truce, certainly naif. 


| observer and reporter we make no question. 
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—The controversy about the amount of affection entertained by Ameri- 
cans for Englishmen and England gives a new illustration to one or two aged 
truths—namely, that, easy as it looks, one of the hardest things in the world 
is to get at the ind another very hard t 
even after the facts have been rightly observed, to get them so stated that 
their exact bearing and value shall be pezeeived. We tind in the Man- 
chester Times an illustration which may added to that furnished by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. It is in a lecture delivered by Miss Emily Faithfull, 
who not long ago was in this country on a mission, and who, since her 
return to England. has oecasionally lectured on what she saw and heard 
the United States. Of the good sense and entire truthfulness of this 
And we suppose it must 
be admitted that she had great facilities for “* understanding our insti- 
tutions.” The “Sorosis” club of this city and innumerable other soda 
lities and consociations in New York, Boston, and many other 
and regions gave her receptions and banquets, and talked to her, 
tened to her while she talked, and answered all her questions. Nevertheless, 
the people of Manchester will have to be cautious about giving eredenc 
all of this traveller’s tales. ‘She herself,” she said, ‘‘ heard more thay one 
American state that they would rather accept the conditions of a throne 
than witness another such a train of evils as 
Presidential election”—that is to say, the Presidential campaign between 
Greeley and Grant, and the train of evils which had followed in less than 
a year’s time. This reveals all the perspicacities of some 
spondents in the early days of our civil The South was ripe for 
monarchy, it was said; it was peopled by a naturally aristocratic 
men, who disliked the greed and vulgarity of the Northerner 
natural preference would no doubt be an English prince. 
with which this would be read by an Arkansas gentleman with a bowie- 
knife in his boot may be imagined; and we imagine the Manchester 
dowager, as she listened to Miss Faithfull, renewing her faith in the lowness 
of republican Americans and the monarchical proclivities of many of the 
nice ones. If Miss Faithfull found in her travels only two or three Ameri- 
cans of the kind indicated in her report—rather stupid or rather desponding 
ladies and gentlemen—she had good fortune ; bat to cite their remarks in a 
brief and general description of American society is an intellectual feat much 
like what it would be for an expositor of the English cuisine to assert with 
emphasis that he had met in London ‘more than one vegetarian who 
thought the slaughter of beef-cattle sinful.” 
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THE TROUBADOURS.* 

HE difficulties attending the study ef Provengal have been, and still are, 
The only dictionary, that of Raynouard, is oat of print 
and costly. and, until lately, very unreliable, owing to the 
corruptions of manuscripts and uncritical transcribers. For at least, 
most readers must be content to form an idea of Provengal literature fr 
works of Diez (whose ‘ Poesie der Troubadours * and * Leben und Werke der 
Troubadours’ are unfortunately out of print), Fauriel, Baret, Millot, 
from the admirable German translations of Heyse. For these reasons 
welcomed the appearance of the first original English work on the Tronba- 
dours, but our pleasure was very considerably modified by its perusal. Mr. 
Rutherford’s book belongs pre-eminently to the class of popular works. He 
is not to be blamed for not wishing to write for scholars—every author bas 
a right to select his class of readers ; but a certain amount of accuracy must 
be demanded in all books dealing with historical subjects. 

The author has collected a great deal of superficial, inaccurate, but read- 
able matter relating to the literature and manners of Provence during the 
twelfth century. His book opens with an historical and geographical survey 
of the territory in question ; then follow ten chapters (some of them previously 
contributed to the Cornhill Magazine) on * Provengal Poetry,” * Courts of 
Love,” “ Troubadours’ Love in Theory,” “ The Cavaliér Servente [sie]; 
Love in Practice.” “ Wandering Troubadours—Rambaud Vaquieras, Ray- 
mond Miravals, Peter Vidal,” “ A Knightly Group,” and * Influence of the 
Troubadours.” These chapters are interspersed with free, 
lations of Provencal poems, seldom or never in the metre of the original, 
in a word, giving no clear or correct 
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never reproducing the original rhyme ; 
idea either of the form or contents of the original. 

Mr. Rutherford is very fond of what he calls ‘ paraphrasing 
means with him inventing an introduction of a dozen verses, combining two 
or three scant in one, and utterly obliterating the tone and character of the 
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* ‘The Troubadours: Their Loves and Their Lyrics. With Remarks on their Influ- 
ence, Social and Literary. By John Rutherford,’ London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1873. 
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origina!. We insist upon the necessity, in this case, of cither close prose | 
translations or else metrical ones reproducing the original form and senti- | 
be had of the most striking pecu- | 


ment. In no other way can any idea 


liarity of the whole literature—its polished, intricate forms, and subtleties of 
language and seutimert. Worse than mere verbal inaccuracy is the familiar, | 
colloquial tone adopted by the translator, which often degenerates into the 
inmost offensive vulgarity. This defect arises from the author’s entire mis- | 
conception of his subject. Chivalry and its results, literary and social, are | 
to him only the manilestations of a period of brawling, iniquity, and lewd- 
ness of all sorts. So greatly is he affected, that he thanks God (and apolo- 


gizes for its being the first time) that chivalry has passed away and a better | 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Rutherford has done 
his best (ignorantly we will hope) to make the matter as bad as possible, 
The majority of the Provencal poets are pre- 
aud the knights of the 


order of things come. 


and has succeeded admirably. 
sented to us in the guise of buffoous and libertines, 
day as drunken freebooters. 

One example among many will suffice to illustrate our meanipg. On 
page 68 we have a prose translation of a poem by the Countess of Die. The 
trauslator leaves a blank in two places, and says in a foot-note: ‘“ There are 
blanks in our paraphrase, because at times the Countess Die wrote as unre- 
servedly as Catullus.” The credulous reader immediately sets the unlucky 
Countess down as a person no better than she should be. We hope we shall 
be pardoned if we restore the omitted passages, in order that her full wicked- 
ness may appear: 

‘With him, and him only, my beauty, my grace, my wit, and even —— 
{my seuse, mos sens /] are ineffectual.” 


‘*But, dearest, you who know so much of love, can you not divine who 


is the most tender and sincere of women? Have you forgotten the time 
when —— [lit., have you forgotten what was the beginning of our love! ]?” 


We suppose the cause of Mr. Rutherford’s misconception of his subject to 
be uncritical study and blind following of unreliable guides, notably Nostra- 
damus, whose monstrous stories he swallows whole. Too great credence is 
also given to the statements of the poets themselves, who naturally often 
boasted of and magnified the favors they had received. 

We have aceused Mr, Rutherford of lowering the tone of the original by 
his translations ; the following proofs will suffice : On page 70 he gives a para- 
phrase of a quite celebrated novel by Arnaut de Careasses (‘Las Novas del 
Papagai,’ The Parrot’s News, original in Bartsch Chrest. Prov., 253-260), from 
which we extract a few specimens of the translator’s delectable English, 
premising that the tone of the original, while confidential, is far from low or 
undignified. Mr. Rutherford has invented an introduction of twelve verses ; 
then follow such verses as these : 

** Which demonstrates, whate’er its hue, 
That she was nota green one. . 
Ile says hia heart, if you deny, 
Will enap j st like a carrot, 


A thread that’s singed. or crust of pie 


“ Be off! you naughty parrot!" 
* So just this answer back you'll take, 


That U'll be none of his'n,” etc. 


” 


In order that we may not be accused of exaggeration, we give a literal 
prose translation of a certain passage, and then Mr. Rutherford’s 


phrase”: 


** para- 


‘Ue de St. Cyr fell out with the Count de Rhodez, and in a Tenzone tells 
the Count he asks nothing of him, and that it would be an act of charity to 
ive him (the Count) something. 

‘The Count replies : ‘Ue de St. Cyr, Tam sorry that I allowed you to 
ina wealthy—you whom [ saw this year poor, naked, A. needy. You 
cost me more than two arehers or two horsemen ; bat I well know that if I 
gave you a palfrey, God help me! you would not refuse it.’ ” 


Here is our author's elegant version of the above (p. 199) : 


‘** You wretched scamp! You inveterate tramp! 
Do you indeed forger, or no, 
Entering my castle some years ago, 
Naked without and empty within— 
A very scarecrow, ragged and thin ? 
To fatten you up and set you to rights 
Cost me more than the board of a couple of knights, 
Including their tail_of archers and equires— 
And now—by the souls of all my sires !— 
Those who hear I know will believe— 
You inveterate screw! you more than Jew! 
If I were to offera palfrey or two, 


ar 





By j:ngo, you're just the sneak to receive !” 


Oue more example and we have done with Mr. Rutherford ou this score. 
Page 129, Gaucelm Faidit takes his leave in anger of Mary of Ventadorn as 
follows : 

* Your rigour, dame, has driven me mad ; 
But if you farther strain 
This heart with waiting, then, by God! | 
You'l! quickly drive me sane, 
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‘Yes, you may sniff and take a tiff, 
And show yourself a curst thing ; 
I'll go to find a dame more kind, 
And sing you with my worst string. 


” 


It is needless to say that none of this vulgarity ocenrs in the original. 

We have only space to notice one or two verbal errors in translation. 
On page 54, Mr. Rutherford translates “ drogoman” (Arabie tardjemdn) hy 
“Turkmans (scouts)”; the word is of course our dragoman, interpreter. 
Pege 247, juiar (Italian giullare, cheat, knave) is translated ‘“ Jew,” as 
Millot has also incorrectly done, and our author evidently followed him and 
not the Provencal original. A worse blunder than the above is found on 
page 42, where Bertran de Born’s celebrated song, *‘ Be m play lo douz temps 
de pascor,” is attributed to a comparatively unknown poet, Blacasset, whose 
name isincorrectly given as Blancasset. The wildest confusion reigns in the 
spelling of proper names. Peterand Peyre, Hughes and Ue occur frequently. 
Rambaud of Vaquieras stands for Raimbaut de Vaqueiras (p. 240), Gavau- 
dim for Gavauda (p. 43), Savari for Savaric (p. 49), Marchebrus for Marea- 
brun (p. 64), Aymerie of Beauvoir for Aymeric de Belenoi (p. 115), Rogiers 
(p. 168), Rotgier (p. 209) for the same Rogier, and so on ad infinitum. The 
most amusing of the many blunders of the book is the following: Among 
the authorities which Mr. Rutherford deems it needless to mention 
undoubtedly Diez’s ‘Leben und Werke der Troubadours,’ in which quite 
naturally the Provengal preposition de is translated by von. Mr. Ruther- 
ford, in consulting this work, was evidently under the impression that von is 
a Provencal title, so behold the turbulent Bertran de Born metamorphosed 
into a German baron, and invariably mentioned as Bertrand Von Born! 

The errors of the press are infinite, and argue the most careless proof- 
reading, unless, indeed, most of them are original mistakes of the author ; as, 
p. 34, Girand for Giraut; p. 94, Raynourard for Raynouard ; p. 205, and fre- 
quently, Borniel for Borneil ; p. 224 and 226, Pezers for Beziers ; p. 159, Penan- 
tier for Penautier; p. 353, trouvieres for trouvéres, ete. Mr. Rutherford 
constantly writes “ the Langue D’Oc” for the proviuee as well as the lan- 
guage, which in some places oe rise to ambiguity. 
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MR. MAUNSELL FIELD'S REC OLLE CTIONS.* 

BOOK containing anecdotes or reminiscences of distinguished per- 
sons, picked up in all quarters of the world during a life so loco- 
as Mr. Field’s seems to have been, can hardly fail of being 
interesting. This book is written in the easy, natural style of an 
educated man who is fond of gossip, fond of politics, and not too much 
troubled by general ideas to take an interest in any details of personal 
history which relate to the career of those about whom the world is fond of 
gossiping and hearing gossip. He begins with an interview with Edward 
Everett about the year 1843, and ends in 1865 with a story given on “in- 
formation,” that Mr. Lincoln’s face after death was retouched ‘by an 
artist” on account of discoloration; and between these two periods he 
managed to hear something or see something of an amusing or interesting 
nature touching an immense number of persovs, his list including such 
widely different characters as the Duke of Wellington, Count D’Orsay, 
the negro major-domo of Wm. R. King of Alabama, sometime minister from 
the United States to France, M. Guizot, the Duc d’Aumale, Mr. Henry 
Wheaton, G. P. R. James, S. P. Chase, Hawthorne, the Hereditary Grand- 
Duke of Lucca, Mr. Goodyear of india-rubber fame, Pierre Soulé, the “ Inno- 
cent Isabel” of Spain, Horace Greeley, the Marquis of Farintosh, Prince 
Lucien Murat, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Donn Piatt, the 
Princess Demidoff, as well as a host of others. 

Of course, being a book of gossip, the stories recounted vary greatly in 
interest, some being interesting in themselves, others simply on account of 
the names which introduce them, and others from their apparent improbabi- 
lity—not that we would for a moment accuse Mr. Field of any desire to in- 
vent, but because he tells the tales as they were told to him, without giving 
too much thought to the evidence on which they rest. When Mr. Field 
tells us of Guizot that he heard him give utterance to a sentiment in 
the French Chambers which caused a storm of indignation—“ La 
France a besoin de se sentir gouvernée ”; or when he mentions the Duc 
d’Aumale, returning from the war in Algeria, and making a triumphal 
entry into Paris, at the head of his regiment, his uniform seedy, and 
his boots covered with mud, in which tle malicious Parisians accused 
him of previously bedabbliug his boots outside the city (the family of Louis 
Philippe was not so popular then as it might have been); or when be says 
| of Mr. Henry Wheaton, Minister at Berlin, that he was surprised to find that 
| jurist guilty of a solecism in manners, consisting of leaving at his lodgings 
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motive 














* ‘ Memories of Many Men and of Some WwW omen: being Perronal Recollections of 
Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. By Mauneell B. Field.’ New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1874. 
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“my own card” with ‘Mr. Wheaton for” written over my own name; or 
when he records his astonishment at secing the Hereditary Grand-Duke 
of Lucca come into the dining-room of his hotel, sit down at a round table, 
and then attract the attention of a distant waiter by rolling up a napkin in 
a ball and throwing it at the Jatter’s head, and refers to the Hereditary 
Grand-Duke’s habit of coming down the palace-stairs, 
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not in the ordinary 


way, but by sliding on the balusters; or when be says ef Charles 


t 


Dickens, whom he met at Rome, that “his powers of rapid absorption 
and of accurate attention must have exceeded those of other men’; for he 
“particularly recalls the cireumstance ” that at one of the most imposing cer- 
emonies of St. Peter’s, during Holy Week, he kept his eye upon Mr. Dickens, 
“ who was standing listlessly leanipg against a column, apparently paying no 
attention whatever to what was going ov, and yet in his book on Rome he 
gives a most ininute and graphic description of that very ceremony ’”—in all 
these cases we feel that we have been listening to “ memories” of a kind 
which, if their historical value is not of a kind exactly proportional to the 
momentary amusement or interest they cause, are nevertheless entertaining, 
and about which there seems no reason for doubt. 

When we come to questicns of judgment, however, we cannot feel perfect 
confidence. Mr. Field, for instance, tells a very pathetic and beautiful tale, 
which he apparently believes, of the late Mr. G. P. R. James, whom 
Thackeray satirized in his ‘Prize Novelists, and who emigrated to this 
couutry partly on account of pecuniary difficulties. Before sailing, Mr. 
James went to London, from Heidelberg, where he had been before, and, 

“ Among other leave-taking calls, made one upon the Duke of Northamber- 
land. I have often heard him relate with much emotion what occurred upon 
the occasion. He told the story of his misfortunes and his purposes to the 
Duke, who listened to the recital with close attention. When it was finished, 
his noble auditor exerted himself to the utmost to dissuade him from earry- 
ing out his intentien of leaving Europe. Finding that his arguments failed 
of the desired effect, the Duke asked to be excused for a moment. Presently 
he returned, accompanied by the Duchess, and holding in his hand a check 
upon his bankers to Mr. James’s order, signed, but in blank, begged him to 
accept it and fill in the amount. The Duchess added her own entreaties to 
those of ber husband. Mr. James firmly, but with overflowing heart, refused 
to accept anything, even in the form of aloav. The Duke and Duchess had 
no children, and could afford to be, as they were, munificently liberal.” 
There is a great deal more about Mr. James, some of it not very entertain- 
ing; and it is surprising to find that Mr. Field does not mention a little fact 
which throws a good deal of light upon such stories as that of the Duke of 
Northumberland and the blank check—that Mr. James was a gentleman 
whose imaginative powers, in private society as well as in the world of 
letters, were too much for him. The story may be strictly true, end so it 
may that the Duke of Wellington was an excellent friend of his; that his 
father had some interest with Lord Liverpool, which secured him an appoint- 
ment as secretary to an embassy extraordinary to China, a post which he 
declined ; that Sir Walter Scott expressed in writing a high opinion of his 
novel ‘ Richelieu,’ his first work of fiction, and that this written opinion was 
the reason of the “immense success” of the novel in question; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. James was so fond of telling stories of this kind, and had such 
a vast number of them at his fingers’ ends, that it was impossible for most 
persons to believe them implicitly, and they would perhaps be better worth 
repeating as an indication of Mr. James’s character than for any other 
purpose. 


Lag 


ation. 


Mason was Minister, and gives an entertaining account of the social diftl- 
culties of bis position ; he was sent to Madrid on a special mission to Pierre 


vory 


Soule at the time of the “ Ostend Manifesto,” and gives some private his 


relating to that forgotten affair: he was afterwards Commissioner from the 
State of New York to the Paris Exposition of 1855, and was ele ted Presi 
! J oT - . 9 . 
| dent of the Beard; from 1863 to 1°65 he was Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury—the same position afterwards held by Mr. Richardson, and was 
afterward to 


As 
The book, besides being interest 


transferred by President Johnson, at request, 
Federal office in the city of New York.” 
ing for its gossip, is interesting as giving a naif account of the career of an 
American politician in the lesser walks of politics in our day, and is all the 
more valuable because most of the gentlemen who tread in these paths are 
not qualified by taste or education to write this sort of book 
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DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON OF CONNECTICUT.* 
|’ EW great nen wait a hundred years for a biographer. 
has been doubly fortunate in the use of materials which give 
fulness of contemporaneoas history, and in the skill and ta 


The American Dr, 
Johnson has been fortunate in waiting thus long, avd his biographer 
} 


i 


lis work the 
t 


t he possesses tor 
weaving them intoa lively and absorbing narrative. Dr. Johnson's life (1696- 
1772) extended over an important period of American history. * All who 
are interested in Yale College, its early struggles and first endowments, the 
gifts of Berkeley and the influence of bis philosophy ; all who would know 
New York, and of 
whi tho- 


anything of the origin of King’s (now Columbia) College, 


the progress of liberal education in this country; and all who would 
roughly understand the efforts to secure the American Episcopate, the strange 
opposition to it, and the movements which led to the Revolution and the 
independence of the Colonies, will find many fresh historical 
volume.” 
itself. 


Dr. Johnson began active life as 


vf 


facts in this 
This statement of the author is fully borne out in the book 


a tutor in the infant college at New 
Haven hefore it received its name from Goy. Yale, and was ordained a Con- 
gregational minister in 1720. 
nearly a thousand volumes from Englan 


The earliest endowment of the college was 
1, containing the works of the lead 
ing divines in the Church of Eugland of the seventeenth century. 
meu eagerly devoured these volumes, and presently 


Six Young 
found themselves 
inclining to the English Church and seriously doubting the validity of their 
ministerial orders. One was Timothy Cutler, then Rector of the college, 
and afterwards the Episcopal ciergyman at Boston, and another was Samuc] 
Johnson, who became the father of Episcopaey in Connecticut. Their change 
of communion made a profound stir in the colony. These young men went 
to Evgland for ordination, and were made mueh of as the first candidates for 
In 1729, Dean Berkeley came to New- 
Jobnson, already a conver 
philosophy, became his intimate friend, and induced him before his departure 
for England to give the books intended for his college at Bermuda to Yale. 
He not only did this, but added his Newport farm, a property now worth 
$100,000, the income of which was to be used as the well-known Berkeley 
Scholarship. 
pected some proselyting design, and hesitated to accept the donation. Ber- 
keley had his fears, having already enquired of Johnson whether they would 
“admit the writings of Hooker and Chillingworth into the library of the col- 


orders who had come from America. 


port, where he resided two years. to the dean's 


The bigotry of those days was amazing. The trustees sus- 





Among the many curious things which tae book contains is a ‘correct 
version of the circumstances which induced and accompanied Mr. Chase's 
withdrawal from Mr. Lineoln’s Cabinet,” which were, in brief, that Mr. 
Chase, on the resignation of Mr. Cisco as Assistant Treasurer at New York. 
wished to give the place to Mr. Field himself; that he canvassed the Senate, 
and came to the conclusion that the nomination, if made, would be confirmed 
unanimously ; it turned cut, however, that one of the New York sevators 
(this was about the Ist of June, 1864) was opposed to the nomination, and 
there was a hitch in the proceedings. Suddenly Mr. Chase resigned the 
Treasury, and Mr. Lincoln, to the astonishment of everybody, sent in the 
veme of ex-Governor Tod, of Ohio. Some time afterwards, Mr. Liveoln ex- 
plained to Mr. Field that the reason he had not appointed bim was the 
division of the Republican party in New York; that Chase had insisted on 
the appointment, and had finally sent in his resignation because it was not 
made. Three times before this Mr. Chase had resigned, for the purpose of 
carrying bis point, and Mr. Lincoln felt that their relations were beginning to 
assume a serious aspect, and that he could not with self-respect hesitate any 
longer to accept the resignation. As he said to Mr. Field, “I did not long 
reflect. I very soon decided to accept it, and I nominated Dave Tod to 
- sueceed him.” What sort of a Secretary “ Dave Tod” would have made 
the world will never have an opportunity of knowing, for he declined the 
place, and Mr. Fessenden was installed as Chase's successor. 





Mr. Field was in 1854 Acting Secretary of Legation in France, wheu 


jege ”; but wiser counsels prevailed, and much of the renown of Yale bas 
come through this benefaction. Indeed, the college received its earliest 
and most important gifts from Yale and Berkeley, both being conscien- 
tious Churehmen; in return for which in later days the authorities refused to 
allow the sons of Churchmen, while connected with the college, to attend 
their own religious services in the city except on sacrament Sundays—a 
severity now so far relaxed that an English dean and an American bishop 
have recently officiated in the college chapel. 

Johnson himself was always deeply interested in education. 


Y 
i 


In 1749, 
Franklin urged him.strongly to take charge of the then infant University of 
Penusylvania. The Churchmen of New York were more fortunate, and 
secured his services as the first president of King’s (now Columbia) College, 
the duties of which office he discharged for ten years. From this position he 
retired to Stratford, Conn., where he again became the reetor of the parish, 
and spen He died January 6, 1772. For forty 
years he was the leader of the Episcopal Chureh in America. He kept the 
Archbishop of Canterbury informed of the progress of the missions and 
He was entrasted with official business. He prepared candidates 
for orders. He journeyed in all directions, caring for scattered congrega- 


+ 
if 


the remainder of bis days. 


parishes. 


* ‘The Life ard Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., Missionary of the Church 
of England in Connecticut, and first President of King’s College, New York. By E. 
Edwards Beardsley, D.D., Rector of St. Thomas's Church, New Haven.’ New York : 
Hard & Houghton. 1874 
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tious. He kept himself fully abreast of the literature and theology of the 
day. He Ile was the cor- 
respondent of Berkeley, Lorne, Secker, and many other leaders in England. 


was constantly dipping his pen in controversy. 


He never ceased for forty years tu urge the American Episeopate upon the 


Kugvhsh bishops by every argument in his power, and died in the fulness of 


years, regretting only this : that he had not lived to see a bishop in America. 
The refusal of the Crown to permit an American Episcopate illustrates 
the present anomaly of the union of church and state in England. The 
whole bench of bishops had not the weight in Parliament and with the 
Crown which was brought to bear by the fear of displeasing the Dissenters in 
America. It was represented that uineteen-twentieths of the colonists were 
unwilling that a bishop should be appointed for New England. The politi- 
cal necessity in that age outweighed every consideration of religion, and 
when the passions of both peoples were aroused by the question of the 
Stamp Act, the excitement of the impending contest put the whole 
matter completely aside. The British legislature of that day justified the 
sarcasin of Walpole, “Who would have thought anything for promoting 
religion or learning could have passed a British Parliament?” The English 
Church, from her union with the state, was fettered then in the same way 
that she is now. 

Dr. Beardsley’s volume deals with an exciting period, and enables us to 
look at historical facts with new light and from a fresh point of view. The 
influence of Whitefield, the mission of the Wesleys in Georgia, the fearful 
ravages of the small-pox, the inside political history of England prior to the 
Revolution, the philosophical discussions of the day, the inside view of the 
Npiseopal Church in its early struggles, the full public and personal history, 
as told by himself, of one who had the respect and confidence of the leading 
The author has wisely 
Johnson could best speak for himself, and 
He not only had the same name as Boswell’s Johnson, 
but was his contemporary. Hisson, William Samuel, met the lexicographer 
in London, and bad a characteristic interview. When he introduced himself 
ais an American, the old doctor treated him rudely, saying, among other 
thing:, “ ‘The Americans! what do they know, and what do they read?” 
“They read, sir, the Rambler,” was the instant reply. This so turned the 
doctor's rage that he took the young courtier into his confidence, and made 
him his friend. The son thus gave his impressions of the author of ‘ Rasse- 
las’: ‘ He has shining abilities, great erudition, and extensive knowledge; 
is ranked in the first class of the literati, and highly esteemed for his strong 
seuse avd virtue, but is as odd a mortal as you ever saw. You would not, 
at first sight, suspect he had ever read or thought in his life, or was much 
above the degree of an idiot. But, nulla fronti fides ; when he opens himself 
after a little aequiintanee, you are abundautly repaid for these first unfavor- 
able appearances.” 

he book has a portrait of its venerable subject in wig and bands, with 
autograph, and is made complete by an excellent index. 


meu of his time—all this is found in these pages. 
abstained from much comment. 


is allowed to do so. 


Commentares on American Law, By James Kent. Twelfth Edition. 
Edited by O. W. Holmes, Jr. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1873.)— 
The five succesding editions after the original publication of the ‘Com- 
meutaries’ were enlarged and enriched by the annotations of the 
The preparation of the editions which appeared sub- 
sequently to his death and prior to the present one was assigned to able hands, 
the last of the number being Mr. Justice Comstock, late a member of the 
New York Court of Appeals. While these gentlemen did their work 
thoroughly and conscientiously, not merely suffering their names to be nsed 
as a cover for some anovuymous compiler, it was inevitable that there should 
be some lack of system, some redundance and repetition, and that by 
successive additions the notes should so increase in number and bulk as to 
become unmanageable by the student or the practising lawyer. The 
owners of the copyright and the publishers determined very wisely, there- 
fore, that with a new edition the whole accumulations made since the 
Chaueellor’s death should be revised, and with the additional matter should 
be cast into a proper aud permanent form. This work has been accomplished, 
avd well accomplished, by Mr. O, W. Holmes, Jr., of the Boston bar, who 
has devoted more than three years of steady labor to the task. The text 
and Chancellor Kent’s notes have of course been left untouched. Severa 
of the notes prepared by Judge Comstock have also been preserved, but it 
will be found that most, though not all of them, relate to special points of 
New York law. The other annotations have disappeared, although the de- 
cisions which were quoted in them have been used as far as they were ap- 
propriate by the present editor. 

No better edition of a standard law-book has ever been issued by an 
American publisher; in their scientific conception and in their practical 


author himself. 
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treatment, in their fulness of learning and their accuracy of statement, these 
notes are worthy of the text and of its author. From the multitude of re- 


| ports issuing from the State and the National courts, it was as unnecessary 


asit was impossible that every case found in the books should be mentioned, 
but we think that every case of real importance, American or British, appear- 


| ing during the time included within the editor’s labors, has been cited. It is 





proper to state, in order to explain the absence of some very recent authori- 
ties, that the different volumes were “set up” by the printers in the follow- 
ing order: the first, the third, the fourth, and the second; that the putting 
the whole into type oceupied a year; and that after the matter was once in 
type, no changes nor additions were practicable. For this reason, in the chap- 
ters upon International Law, no reference is made to the Geneva Arbitration, 
the Treaty of Washington having ouly been made public immediately before 
those portions of the first volume were sent to the printers. By an acci- 
dental oversight, a few copies were printed and issued without Chancellor 
Keut’s original preface and dedication, but this omission has been rectified. 


While Mr. Holmes has prepared his notes for use for the student and for 
the busy practitioner, while he has endeavored to show the actual rules of 
the law as they exist to-day, and while he has thus kept the theoretical side 
completely subordinate to the practical, he has in a few instances added mat- 
ter which is. purely scientific in form or speculative in nature, but which is 
the result of studies pursued under the most profound of the modern school 
of jurists and historians, French, German, and English. As examples, we 
will simply mention the valuable note upon Village Communities and the 
Origin of Property in Land, commencing on page 441 of the fourth volume, 
in which the conclusions of Maine, Nasse, and others are summed up with 
great clearness but with freedom and originality ; and the short note upon the 
‘Half Blood” at page 407 of the same volume, in which the rule of the 
common law, which appears so absurd and unnatural, and which is made 
more absurd and unnatural by Blackstone’s attempt at an explanation, is 
traced to its historical origin in the institutions of the ancient family. 
Another note gives in a few lines so accurate a criticism of the common 
phrase “implied contract,” so clear a statement of the notions involved in 
this phrase, and is so excellent an illustration of Mr. Holmes’s manner, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it in full: 


“The student should take notice that the phrase implied contract means 
two thiugs which have no connection with each other. [tis applied in the 
first place to those contracts, properly express, where the promise is signi- 
fied by other means than by wade, as where a man orders goods at a shop 
and says nothing further. Austin on ‘Jurisprudence,’ 3d Ed., 325. Se- 
condly, to a class of cases which are not coutracts at all, but which the law 
by a fiction treats as contracts, implying, as it is said, the request, considera- 
tion, or promise in order to render the common-law forms of action ex con- 
tractu available. This fiction has always been a source of confusion, and is 
not needed where forms of action are abolished and a recovery may be had 
on a simple statement of the actual facts.” 


Nowhere have we seen this true doctrine stated so terscly or more accu- 
rately, and the suggestion at the close of the extract is of great practical 
value for all those States which have adopted the principles of the New York 
code. 

In making his additions, Mr. Holmes’s general plan has been, not to 
break up the matter into numerous, quite brief, and unconnected paragraphs. 
but to group together the particular rales which grow out of some broad 
and comprehensive principle. He thus presents the reader with a succession 
of essays upon the important topics treated of in the text, and upon some 
which, havivg been developed since Chancellor Kent’s death, were not 
alluded to by him. These essays, of course, vary much in length and in com- 
pleteness, but many of them are quite elaborate and even exhaustive discus 
sions, in which the points of the cases are given and the decisions them- 
selves compared, contrasted, and criticised. The power of condensation 
shown by Mr. Holmes is something very remarkable ; no space is unneces- 
sarily taken up by extracts from opinions, but, with all this extreme terse- 
ness of expression, the meaning is always clear. 

Of Chancellor Kent’s commeniaries themselves, it is unnecessary to 
speak ; they never have been and never can be imitated ; they must stand, 
as they have stood, the institutes of the American law. The book has 
faults and deficiencies of order, of method, of classification, but in richness 
of material, in fulness of learning, and in freedom of discussion, it is un- 
equalled by any other similar treatise in the English language. Indispensable 
as it has been and is to the student and to the lawyer, its practical useful- 
ness has been largely increased by Mr. Holmes’s additions, and we can only 
hope that all future editorial work will be executed in the same spirit and 
with the same success as his. 

It is proper to add, as Mr. Holmes has stated in his preface, that the edi- 
torial work which we have described was done under the geueral direction, 
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ana received the final examination and-approval, of Mr. James B. Thayer, 
who has recently been appointed to a vacaut chair in the faculty of the Har- 
vard Law School. 


_ 


Derniéres Nouvelles de Prosper Mérimée, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
(Paris: Michel Lévy; New York: F. W. Christern. 1873.)—Edmond 
About somewhere speaks of Madame Sand and Prosper Mérimée, ‘the 
two greatest French writers.’ Without exactly agreeing with M. About, 
the reader interested in literary matters in France may have a high 
enough opinion of the author of ‘Colomba’ and the ‘ Double Méprise’ to be 
thankful for this posthumous volume of tales. Unfortunately, the stories 
before us wiil add little weight to the opinion ; though, indeed, they remind 
us agreeably of the author’s limited but singularly perfect talent. 
Mérimée had long ago given the measure of his power as a story-teller, and 
it was hardly to be hoped that this little collection of literary remnants 
would place it in a4 new light. His first successes date from the early years 
of the century; the ‘Théatre de Clara Gazul’ and ‘ Colomba,’ his master- 
piece, as most people think, are already ancient literature. In the subject- 
matter of his tales he was a precursor of the romantiques of 1830, and it 
is greatly to be wished that they had taken example by his manner as 
well. Victor Hugo would have been none the worse poet for a little of Méri- 
mée’s conscious sobriety, and Madame Sand would have been none the less 
readable for occasionally emulating his extraordinary conciseness. That M. 
About should couple the author of * Lélia’ with Mérimée, in the estimate 
just quoted, indicates a taste determined to be comprehensive at any cost; 
for the shortest way to describe Mérimée would perhaps be to say that he is 
the absolute reverse of Madame Sand. 
his genius as well as the quality, his fecundity being as limited as hers has 
been excessive. He wrote very short tales, and produced them, one by one, 
at long intervals. Mavy years before his death he ceased to produce stories 
at all, and confined himself to publishing occasionally a short historical or 
archeological sketch, so that a complete collection of his tales would fill but 
three or four small volumes, aud might be read in aday. Such as they are, 
however, we confess that Mérimée’s chiselled and polished little fictions, 
and, indeed, the whole manner and system of the author, have always had 
a great fascination for us. He is, perhaps, the most striking modern exam- 
ple of zealous artistic conciseness—of the literary artist who works in detail, 
by the line, by the word. ‘There have been poets who scanned their rhythm 
as varrowly as Mérimée, but we doubt whether there has ever been a 
prose writer. His effort was to compress as large an amount of dramatic sub- 
stance as possible into a very narrow compass, and the result is that, 
though his stories are few and short, one may read them again and again, 
and perceive with each reading a greater force of meaning. Some of the 
earlier ones are most masterly in this pregnant brevity ; the story seems to 
say its last word, as the reader lays it down, with a kind of magical after- 
resonance. We have often thought a selection might be made from these 
tales, and presented to young narrators as a sort of manual of their trade— 
a guide for the avoidance of prolixity. Mérimée’s subjects are always of 
the romantic and picturesque order, dealing in action, not in sentiment. 
They almost always hinge on a violent adventure or chain of adventures, 
and are strongly seasoned with bloodsbed and general naughtiness. 
There are a great many sword-thrusts and pistol-shots, and a good 
deal of purely carnal love-makivg. At the beginning of his career 
the author had a great relish for Spanish local color, and several 
of his early works are richly charged with it. The ‘Théatre de Clara 
Gazul,’ written, we believe, before he was twenty-three, is a series of short 
tragic dramas oii the picturesque cruelties and immoralities of Old Spain. 
One of his masterpieces, ‘ Carmen,’ published later, is the history of a won- 
derful gitanilla—a princess among the heroines who have dared much for 
love. With his brutal subjects and his cynical style, Mérimée is doubt- 
less thoroughly disagreeable to such readers as are not fascinated by his 
artistic skiil. To tell a terrible little story without flinching—without ex- 
pressing a grain of reprobation for the clever rascal who escapes under cover 
of the scuffle in which his innocent rival has his brains blown out, or a 
grain of compassion for the poor guilty lady whose husband or father, 
brought upon the scene by the crack of pistols, condemns her to a convent- 
cell for life ; not to be sentimental, not to be moral, not to be rhetorical, but 
to have simply a sort of gentlemanly, epicurean relish for the bitterness of 
the general human, lot, and to distil it into little polished silver caps—this 
was Mérimée’s conscious effort, and this was his rare success. 

Some of his best stories are those in which a fantastic or supernatural 
element is thrown into startling relief against a background of bard, smooth 
realism. An admirable success in this line is the ‘ Venus d’lle ’—a version of 
the old legend of a love-pledge between a mortal and an effigy of the goddess, 
Mr. Morris has treated the theme with his usual somewhat prolix imagery 


He is unlike her in the quantity of 
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in his ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ Mérimée, making his heroine an antique bronze 
statue, disinterred in the gardeu of a little chateau in Gascony, and her vie 

tim the son of the old provincial antiquarian who discovered her, almost 
makes us believe in its actuality. This was the tirst known to us of M: 

rimce’s tales, and we shall never forget our impression of its admirable art. 
The first and much the best of the stories in the present volume, “ Lokis,” 
deals with a subject as pieturesquely unnatural. A Polish lady is seized by 
a bear, and dragged for five minutes toward his hiding-place. She is rescued 
in time to save her Jife, but her reason has succumbed to her terror, and she 
remains for ever a monomaniac. A few months after her disaster she gives 
birth toa son. Mérimée tells us the son's story. 
readers not averse to a good stiff horror. Our author’s last years were 
very silent, though ‘“ Lokis,” indeed, was published shoftly before his 
death. He broke his silence in a flimsier cause in producing the mildly scan- 
dalous tale of the ‘ Chambre Bleue.’ Among the papers found at the Tuile 

ries after the flight of the Empress, as the story goes, was the MS., tied with 
blue ribbons, of this little performance @ la Crebillon Fils. Worthy, per- 
haps, of the circle for which it was composed, it adds little to the reputation 
of one of the “ first French writers.” But we strongly suspect that Meéri- 
mée’s best things will be valued for many years to come. Among 
elaborately perfect in a somewhat narrow live he will hold a high place ; he 
will always be admired by the votaries of “ manner.” Twenty years hence, 
doubtless, clever young men, reading him for the first time, will, in the tlash 
of enthusiasm, be lending his volumes to appreciative female friends. and 
having them promptly returned, with the observation that they are * coarse.” 
Whereupon, we suppose, the clever young men will fall to reading themover, 
and reflecting that it is quite right, alter all, that men should have their dis 

tinctive pleasures, and that a good story by Mérimée is not the least of these. 
We should add that our author gave some attention to Russian literature, 
and that the best thing in the present volume, after * Lokis,” the extremely 
energetic little tale called “‘ Le Coup de Pistolet,”’ is a translation trom Push 

kin. 


We recommend it to 


writers 


Mt. Desert in 1873. Portrayed in Crayon and Quill. (Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 1874.)—The world of those who know the island of Mt. Desert 
is divided between those who look back to summer life there with a ieeling of 
rapturous joy, and those whose feelings are of a very different kind. The case 
as privately stated by the latter consists of a description of a desolate and 
bleak island, miles away from civilization and markets, inhabited by a rude 
tribe of peasants who have no knowledge of any of the amenities of cultivated 
life, who look upon the strangers who come to pass the summer ou the 
island as a set of half-crazy people who must be humored that they may be- 
come regular boarders, but who canvot expect the whole life of the place to 
be changed for them. As to.the scenery, the hostile party represent them- 
selves as bever having seen it, it being enveloped in perpetual tog during the 
“season,” the air beivg naturally, and in consequence of this, far from exhi- 
larating. As to the salubrity of Mt. Desert, they represent the island as 
absolutely pestilent; without drains, except such as the steep declivities of 
the perpetually soggy ground afford; full of fevers; and, in fact, as a 
general thing, persons who give this account represent themselves as 
having come away, on the solitary occasion of their first and last visit, 
on account of extreme danger to their lives. Of the food they tell fright- 
ful stories ; and, in short, they represent the island on the whole as 
differing in charms from that occupied in ancient story by Polyphemus 
the Cyclops chiefly from the fact that, so far as it is certainly known, there 
are no cannibals ou it. This account is generally given in moments of 
private confidence, on account perhaps of physical fear of the opposite 
party—those who love their memories of the island—a fear justitied, 
indeed, according to their secret belief, by the great physical strength 
which it is fair to infer as a constant possession of those who bave 
survived a Mt. Desert summer. The picture, on the other hand, drawn by 
the lovers of Mt. Desert is of a green island, enclosed in an ever- 
blue sea, crowned by lofty and magnificent mountains, at the base of which 
dwell the simple cottagers—who were, at least, cottagers once, 
but who, having since become the proprietors of the * Bay View,” the 
“ Atlantic,” and other houses of entertainment, by the simple process of 
placing placards with announcements to that effect upon their dwellings, 
have managed to combiue in an unusual way the best qualities of the enter- 
prising landlord and the hospitable householder. The which 
the hostile party speak, always prevail in June, and, no doubt, again in 
October, November, and December, but in July, August, and September 
they disappear entirely, and perpetual sunshine, but not hot snnshine as in 
other latitudes, prevails. On the mountain-tops a perpetual breeze blows, 
but this breeze is no more too cold than the sun is too hot. Not only isthe air 
magnificent, but so is the seenery, for it combines every variety of mountain 
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and sea view. There are walks, drives, and climbs in every direction. As to 
the drains, this party says that they themselves have never bad any difficulty 
with drains ; while, on the food question, they say that, of course, if people 
come to an island on the Maine coast expecting to find all the luxuries of such 

uimmer resorts as are within very small distance of a dozen cities, they are 
that the waters about the island abound in fish, and 
the island itselfin a peculiar breed of barnyard fowls, and that he must be 
this. 


to decide, but those who are curious in the 


inistaken in doing so; 


epicure indeed who wants more than Between the two parties we 


do not- undertake at present 


matter will tind 
ol this 


their preface * 


in the veracious narrative whose title stands at the head 
facts which for both 
all pretensions to the names of poet and arfist,” but any one 
who has been “on the island ” will find their unambitious sketches amusing 


notice make sides. The authors disclaim in 
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Fine Arts. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM.—THE LOAN COLLECTION. 
11. —CURIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITIES.” 
THLE work in precious stones is more abundant in the colleetion than 
might have been expected, and it shades from the East to the West, and 


A 
large salver carved by the Chinese in light-colored jade, nearly a foot across, 


from ancieut to recent times, too intricately for strict classification here. 


and questionably mounted by Barbedieune on the shoulders of Egyptian 
bearers, is one of the treasures belouging to Mr. Matthews, and is supposed 
to be worth $1,000. A rock-crystal cup is mounted on a crane of enamel. 
Another rests on three figures of children in gold. A quite “ adorable” 
white elephant, in glossiest ivory, mounted on a stand of carved Soo-Chow 
lacquer, and bearing on his back no mere serious burden than an ivory rose 


Ele- 


phants not being native to China, while the pedestal here is of Chinese or of 


still more northern work, a little question of international commutation in 
the fine arts is suggested. An ostrich-egg is.mcunted as an urn on a bronze 
stand, and decorated with plaques of Japanese lacquer and with jewels. 
Another is made into an image of the parent ostrich itself, furnished with 
legs, neck, and tail, and ridden by a savage; this five object, of ancient 
European jeweller’s work, formerly belonged to the Demidoff collection. 
One of the most intrivsically beautiful objects is the myrrhine or poison-re- 
vealing cup, of Persian workmanship, set on an enamel stand; it is a lovely 
bit of chaleedony, showing against the light its clear ‘‘ conchoidal fracture ” 
or cleavage of concave shapes; the goblet seems to be made of pressed rose- 
leaves, or to be ready to burst into a hundred transparent shells, an appear- 
ance Which may have originally suggested a capacity in the stone to shatter 
itself on the approach of poison. The beautiful platter of lapis-lazuli, sent 
by Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant, is an object having the imposing diameter of 
twenty inches or so, made up of fine bits of lapis connected by arabesques 
of enamelled silver. 

There are candlesticks and other specimens of Limoges enamel embel- 
lished with the interlaced D’s of Diane de Poitiers. Among the carved 
ivories isa flagon of Italian seventeenth-century workmanship, some eighteen 
inches high and perhaps five across, showing the full diameter of a very 
The Cellini bell, seulp- 
tured by Benvenuto for Pope Clement VII., and therefore a work of his 
youth, lent by Col. Berdan, gives an imperfect idea of the immortal jeweller’s 
ntive powers ; the design of lizards and insects is timid, though the finish 
is udmirably sharp and expressive of texture. 


large tusk, and crowded with well-executed figures. 


MW 
There are several miniature 
a Genevan one of the seventeenth century being hidden in a kind of 
sk cut out of crystal, which reposcs on a camel and is bestridden by a 
aud a pretty liberal display of rich old watch-cases, tabatiéres, and 
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such dear toys. A modern George, attached to a coilar-ribbon, shows the 


| saint galloping nobly in enamel, and has as a dropa large pear-shaped pear! ; 


less valuable than this as gems, but enriched infinitely by the power of 
antique art, are the intaglii on carnelian, interspersed with richer stones, 
fourteen of which have been mounted in enamel by Tiffany as a necklace; 
the group of a water-nymph and dead youth on the largest gem is a delicate 
masterpiece of old lapidary skill. 


nm 


The limited selection of coins seems to 


| have been picked out in a somewhat sensational spirit, exhibiting the destruc. 


ay 


| tion of Jerusalem, Pontius Pilate, Jewish coins struek near the birth of the 
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Saviour, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Titus, Cleopatra, and similar targets of 
popular disapproval. 

The ceramic display has been enriched by Mr. Blodgett with a number of 
good antique vases from Capua, Mola, and other spots in the Naples region. 
The show of armor, en attendant the liberal proffer of M. Cogniat’s collec- 
tion, is but scanty; and a similar poverty, while expecting the Claghorn gal- 
lery of prints, characterizes the Museum in its engraving department. 

Students of old manuscript. of early printing, and of classic bindings 
have had a treat, since the opening of the establishment in the autumn. 
in examining the specimens temporarily placed on view by sueh collec- 
as Messrs. Prime, Andrews, Hoe, Phoenix, and Stuart. Among the 
manuscripts were deposited a vast folio Duteh Antiphonale for use in 
choirs, ad ustom Ecclesiae Romane, on vellum, of the sixteenth century ; also 
(lent by Mr. Hoe), the ‘ Life and Passion of Christ,’ with seventeen minia- 
tures on vellum, by an Italian scribe working about 1400; a Flemish manu- 
seript on vellum, with thirty miniatures and other ornaments of the fifteenth 
century ; an English one on vellum, with forty-three miniatures and flowered 
borders, of about 1460; a beautiful vellum of the sixteenth century belong- 
ing to Mr. Andrews, with very broad marginal illuminations, as well as a 
number of other elegant writings of the fi/teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, proceeding from French, Flemish, Italian, and English hands; 
and, in a rather different category, “ Madoc,” in Southey’s handwriting. 
The printed books left on lean by Mr. Prime include: The Cologne Bible 
of 1470, the first great illustrated Bible, with the designs in outline 
attributed to Holbein; the Augsburg Bible of 1470-5, in the German 
vernacular, with colored wood-cuts; the Nuremberg Bible of 1423, with 
colored cuts; a Missal of 1475, with illuminated initials aud wood-cuts, gilt 
and tinted ; au Expositio Missal, Augsburg, 1484; a Creed, Ulin, 1485; a Psalter 
of Genoa in polyglot, 1516, which contains, as a note to the nineteenth psalm. 
an account of Columbus the Genoese explorer: the Greek Testament of Eras- 
mus, Basel, 1519, illustrated by Hans Holbein and his brother Ambros, with 
other designers; Diirer’s Geometry, Nuremberg, 1525; the same artist's 
‘ Book of Proportions,’ with his famous measurements of the human frame, 
Nuremberg, 1528; Luther’s Testament, Wittemberg, 1524, with designs by 
the celerrimus pictor, and Lutber’s friendly portrait-painter, Cranach the 
elder ; and the celebrated Bible printed at Lyons in 1556, with the very per- 
fect little cartouches which were the chef-@a@uvre of Solomon Bernard, 
known as Little Bernard. Other attractive prints are the Dante of 1544, 
Caxton’s Polychronicon, Diirer’s ‘ Passion,” St. Bridget’s Revelations. 
Nuremberg, 1500, with cuts by Diirer; Gli Habiti d'Italia, by Cesare 
Vecellio, Venice, 1590; a folio Tasso, Venice, 1745 (binding by Padeloup):; 
the Aldine Herodotus, Venice, 1502; the Shakespeare of 1623; the first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’; the earliest New York Directory, 1786, compiled 
by David Franks, and printed by Kollock; a ‘Treatise on Canal Naviga- 
tion,’ London, 1796, by Robert Fulton, illustrated with the auther’s draw- 
ings; and Beranger’s own “ Beranger.” Among the specimens of binding 
hare been submitted the ‘ Book of Hours,’ Brussels edition, bound by Pade- 
loup, once belonging to that official saint, Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., 
and alleged to have been used by her when iv the Temple; the ‘ Offices of 
Holy Week,’ with which the almost superfluous wife of Louis XIV., Marie 
Thérése, is said to have solaced her neglect; Henri Quatre’s ‘ Offices’; an 
Aldine Iamblichus of the sixteenth century, bound by Jean Grolier of 
Lyons; various stylish imitations of Grolier’s manner, with examples of 
De Rome and Le Gascon; of more modern French binders, David, Cape, 
Simier, Chambolle, Allo, and Thouvenin, eked out with English specimens 
by Holloway, Charles Lewis, and Zaehnsdorf. 

The church carvings in oak from Ghent, belonging to Mrs. Alden, have 
been arranged together, so as to form a series of confessionals ; their style is 
late Renaissance, and extremely florid, dropping with ornament as the 
comb drops with honey. No chastened taste could approve these shep- 
herdess Maries, the pastoral apostles and the Cupid-like cherubs, as acces- 
sories to a place of worship; but they prove, in their plastic audacity, and 
the resolute way in which they conquer the difficulties of the material, that 
art is neyer so sure of its hand as in a period of decline. Grinling Gibbons 
himself could hardly have made wood appear so little wooden; they would 
turn the chapel of an anchorite into a boudoir, 
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Published : 
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nch novelists with their best wea- 


pons. Besides his superiority in the construction of his 
plots, his treatment of his char: ac ters is most able and his 
style of the greatest brilliancy.”"—Na/sion. 
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ce Rec 


ent testimony from an intelligent and most im- 
partial source. 


Jrom the London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


In an elaborate article of eightcen closely printed 


pages, upon “English Dictionaries,’ it reviews the 
present condition of English Lexicography, and speaks 
of the leading Lexicons of the language. Space only 


permits the following extracts: 


““Seventy years passed before Johnson was followed 
by Webster, an American writer, who faced the task of 
the Englisn Dictionary with a tuil appreciation of its re 
quirements, leading to better practical results. 


** As to the Spelling boo¥, the astonishing statement is 
made that twenty-four millions of it were sold up to 
1847 [now increased to fifty millions], the consequence of 
this comparative monopoly of orthography and orthoépy 
being the present almost mechanical uniformity of Ame- 
rican speliing and pronunciation. 


‘*His laborious comparison’ of twenty languages, 
though never published, bore truit in his own mind, and 
his training placed him, both in Knowledge and judgment, 
far in advance ot Johnson asa philologist. Webster's 
‘American Dictionary of the English Language’ was 
puolished in 1828, and of course appeared at once in Eng- 
land, where successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the 
lughest place us a practical Dictionary. 


“ The acceptance of an American dictionary in Eng- 
land has its. li had immense eff. ct in keeping up tbe com- 
munity ot speech, to break which would be a grievous 
harm. not to the English-speaking nations alone, but to 
mankind. ‘The result of this has been tuat the common 
dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic. 


‘Every dictionary compiler, by the mere fact of his 
se’ection and treatment ot words, is able to exalt some 
and degrade others. thus gaining a practical ivtluence 
over the language he deals witn. Fully conscious of 
this influence, Webster used it with intent in his diction- 
ary. hus it was his decision as a zealous purist that 
broughtin the revived ol:ier spe'ling traveler, worshiped, 


etc., and substituted the Latin /aver, honor, tor the Kng- 
lish favour, honour, etc., while, for the sake of uniform- 
ny, the old but unusual forms center, miter, are given 


precedence over centre, mitre. etc. These peculiarities, 

acc-pted by the American public, often enable the readei 

to distinguish at a glance an American from an English 
0k 


“The good average business-like character «f Web- 
Ster’s Dictionary, both in style and matter, made it es 
di tinc.ly suited as Johrson’s was distinctly unsuited 1 
be expanded and re-edited by other hands. IP sotessor 
Goodrici’s edition of 1847 1s not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisions since have so much 
novelty of plan as to be described as distinct works. 


The American revised Webster's Dictionary of 1864 
published in America and England, is of an a togethe: 


| 





| 


for March. 


The 


higher order | han these last [The Londor Imperial and 

Student's}. It bears on its title- am the names of Drs. 
Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im- 
provement is in the etymologic al department, the care of 
which was committed to Dr. Mahn of Berlin. we pretes 
to describe it in short as the Webster Mahn Dictionary. 
Many other literary men, among them Professors Whit- 
ney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and re- 
vision. On consideration, it seems that the editors and 
contributors have gore far toward improving Webster to 
the utmost that he will bear improvement ‘The vocabu- 
lary has become almost complete as regards usual words, 
while the definitions keep throughout to Webster's 
simple, careful style, and the derivations are assigned 
with the aid of good modern authorities. 

“On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary, as it 
stands, is most respectable, and certainly the best prac- 
tical English dictionary extant. 


Nation 








‘*Dr. J. E. Worcester’s first publications in dictionary 
work were abridgments ot Johnson and Webster, and he 
afterwards brought out dictionaries in his own name, 
from that of 1830 to hiscompletest work, which appeared 
in 1860. He considered these later works as entirely in 
dependent of Webster's, yet on internal evidence otf 
similarity of method, and frequent close correspondence 
of the definitions and authorities chosen, it seems to us 
that he underrated his debt to his predecessor, guide, 
and model. A critic happening to open the volume 
without knowing anything of its authorship, would be 
apt to suppose that he had before him one of the series of 
revised and enlarged Webster’s Dictionaries. Looking 
at it from a practical point of view, it may be sufficient to 
define it as a vast, industrious, and careful work, superier 
to the ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ but inferior in most points 
to the Webster-Mahn.” 
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abundant in this market, more so, in fact, than 
This manifested in the .weekly bank 

ss clearings, in the current rates for loans, and in the 
steadily advancing prices of Government bonds, railroad stocks and bonds, 


THE 


\ ONEY continues to be 
for many weeks. plethora is 


the gro 


in mortgages on convertible real estate, and in the appearance of new trade 
and mavufacturing enterprises. The increase in deposits in the associated 
New York banks for the past week was $6,839,000 ; these have again led to 
an inerease in the amount of loans of $7,241,300; the specie having slightly 
decreased, while the legal tenders have increased fully as much, or $175,200. 
It appears, however, that this release of deposits to customers in the shape 
of loans is net so general a practice as the figures might suggest—fourteen 
of the sixty banks (among them the largest) being credited with nine-tenths 
of the whole increase in loans, the more conservative institutions having 
rather diminished their accommodations. 

The rates of interest for call loans, upon the pledge of Government secu- 
rities, have ruled as low as two per cent. offered, while the rate on miscel- 
Iaueous securities has ruled from 4 to 7 percent. Mercantile paper has been 
discounted at 6 to 10 per cent., according te the character of the names. These 
extremely low rates indicate that capitalists no longer deem it practicable 
to obtain a higher rate for the use of money by outright purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds, accompanied with the risk of a decline when they might want 
to reconvert them into cash. Predictions of a three per cent. money rate 
from now to midsummer are numerous; but, as the French say, “it is the 
unexpected which happens.” 

United States bonds are remarkably firm, and even scarce, the prices 
steadily advancing, being now higher than ever before, the discount on our 
currency and the amount of accrued interest being taken into the reckoning. 
This phenomenon—when the Government revenues fall behind the expendi- 
tures ($39,000,000 for the seven expired months of the fiscal year), when it 
is doubtful if an appropriation of fresh credit or a levy of fresh taxes will be 
needed to comply with the sinking-fund obligations—arises probably from 
the fact that the five-twenties in particular may now be considered as long 
bonds, not to be paid off nor exchanged for any bond bearing a less rate 
This confidence in our national obliga- 
tions is not fully shared by Eurepean capitalists, the market prices here for 
the past few days being higher than those of London and the Continent—as 
much as one per cent.—not however, to cause any considerable 
shipments to this side. The following are the latest quotations of the lead- 
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Abundant money in the banks and buoyancy of prices in the more 
standard securities have led to a corresponding demand for securities which 
are based on corporate credit aud property. Income-yielding stocks and 
bonds have shured in the general recovery, with the chances rather in favor 
of a continuance in this direction. Appended is a small list of quotations of 
prominent securities of this class, some of them dealt in at the Stock Ex- 
change and others ou “‘ The Street,” as the private dealers’ market is techui- 
cally called, and still others which are mainly dealt in in neighboring cities : 








New Jersey Central, conv., 7'8.1014;@102 1 U nion Pacific, Ist, 6’s £ 8514 861; 
New York Central, new, 7’s....1024,.@104 Land, 7 82 
Erie, 3d wortgage, 7 ore ig was Income, 10’s.... 83 821, 
Michigan Central. let, 8°s Kaneas Pacific, Ist, 6sg 5214 65 
Iilinois Central, 1875, 7's eg. 9..@, 60 
Chicago and N. W., coneol..... 924 @ 93 | We:tern Union Telegraph, Te. HB @ My 
Hannibal & St. doseph, conv. 88 ....@ & 5M | Chesapeake and Ohio, 6's g.... 59%@ 60 
Morris and Essex, Ist, 7's W5,@ 106 Vs g.... We@ 35 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, 7 3-10's ....@ 9 | N.York,Oswego&Mid' and,’ Veg 50 @ 55 
Boston, Hartford & Erie, 1st, Ts. 305,@ ... Me Canada Southern, 78g 69 @ 7 
Chicago. Burling’ n&Quincy, 7s 92!.@ 95 | Northern Pacific, 7 3-10°s....... 34 @ 35 
Cc entral Pacific, gold, 6’8....... 945@ 96 | St. Jos. & Denver, E. D., 88 g. 32 @ 40 
Land, 6's g. onc ees | 


The following table gives the transactions and rates for the week of the 


leading railroad stocks in this market : 
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Gold, which remained pare throughout last week between 111 and 111°(, 
1117 
and 112 being the limits of to-day. Foreign exchange continues in fair de- 
mand. There is more than the usual amount making by shipments of 
cotton, tobacco, breadstuffs, hog-products, and petroleum; 4.8214 is the 
rate for sight-bills. 

Merchants as well as speculators, if such a distinction may nowadays be 
drawn, are waiting for some decisive action on the part of Congress in re- 
gard to the currency and the revenues. The latest news indicates that 
the very general discussion of the currency question and the finances is 
producing some good results. It is not generally believed that all the 
$44,000,000 retired notes will be put in circulation, much less an additional 
fresh issue ; and it seems not improbable that the $25,000,000 already out will 
be quietly withdrawn as soon as the state of the Treasury will admit of it. 
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HANDBOOK 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Containing Descriptions, Native Countries, etc., of the 
best species in cultivation ; 
details, comparative hardiness, suitability 


for particular positions, etc. 
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ing Graces of the English Language. An Appeal 

to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speak- 
ers. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 1 vol. large 12mo, 
omen cloth, $1 75. 


‘The care of the national language is at all times a 
eau trust, and a most important privilege of the hig her 
orders of society. Every man of education should make 
; i object of his unceasing concern to preserve his lan- 
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MULLER’ S 
“ON MISSIONS,” 


In Eclectic Magazine for March. Also opening chap‘ers 
of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton Street, 


nage pure and entire ; to speak it, as far as in his power, 
fh all its beauty and perfection. A nation whose 
language becomes rude and barbarous must be on the 
brink of barbarism in regard to everything else. A na- 
tion that allows her language to go to ruin is partin 
with the best half of her intellectual independence, an 
testifies her willingness to cease to exist.””—Schlege?. 
Published and for sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New York, 
and sent free to any address upon receipt of price. 
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